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INTRODUCTION 

To  reconstruct  the  picture  of  a  modern  battle  the 
student  must  use  several  different  kinds  of  informa- 
tion. (1)  First  in  importance  are  the  dispatches  of 
the  commanders  at  the  front.  These  give  the  broad 
outlines  of  the  struggle,  but  as  a  rule  do  not  dwell 
on  episodes  ;  they  explain  the  strategical  and  tacti- 
cal considerations  which  dictated  certain  moves,  but 
say  little  about  the  actual  fighting  which  ensues. 
(2)  Second  in  importance,  but  often  of  far  greater 
interest,  are  the  narratives  of  men  who  were  in  the 
fighting  line.  These  narratives  seldom  show  much 
perception  of  the  strategy  of  the  battle,  though  they 
often  elucidate  the  minor  tactics  of  the  combatants 
at  particular  points  on  the  field.  (3)  Thirdly,  we 
have  often  vivid  accounts  from  non-combatants  of 
scenes  witnessed  on'  the  outskirts  of  a  great  battle, 
or  in  the  course  of  sudden  advances  and  retreats 
which  bring  the  armies  into  a  zone  not  evacuated 
by  the  civilian  population.  (4)  Lastly,  we  have 
often  to  use  official  communications,  drawn  up  at 
a  distance  from  the  field,  but  based  on  the  interim 
reports  of  commanders.  These  often  give  details 
which  are  omitted  in  the  final  and  formal  dispatches. 

In  the  following  pages  we  give  samples  of  these 
four  sorts  of  narrative,  to  illustrate  the  operations  of 
the  British  Expeditionary  Force,  under  the  com- 
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mand  of  Field  Marshal  Sir  John  French,  during  the 
retreat  from  Mons  to  the  line  Noyon-Chauny-La 
Fere  (August  23-8,  1914).  First  of  all  we  print 
(pp.  7-20)  the  dispatch  of  Sir  John  French  which  is 
dated  September  7  ;  this  supplies  the  outline  narra- 
tive to  which  all  our  other  documents  are  supple- 
mentary. With  it  must  be  studied  a  statement 
published  a  week  earlier  by  the  War  Office  (pp.  20-3), 
which  is  founded  upon  the  interim  reports  of  Sir 
John  French,  and  which  is  useful  because  it  gives 
some  details  omitted  from  his  formal  dispatch.  Next 
we  give  a  group  of  soldiers'  letters  (pp.  24-36),  chiefly 
relating  to  the  early  stages  of  the  retreat.  Many  such 
letters  might  have  been  given,  but  these  will  serve  as 
examples  of  our  most  picturesque  source  of  informa- 
tion. Lastly,  we  give  a  diary  (pp.  36-9)  of  an 
onlooker  at  Tournai,  who  witnessed  the  beginning  of 
the  German  flank  movement  towards  the  British  left, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  gallant  French  Territorials  to 
delay  that  movement.  These  French  troops  were 
sent  forward  by  General  d'Amade  from  the  direction 
of  Arras  to  relieve  the  pressure  TDn  the  British  Force. 
He  was  the  only  French  commander  supporting  our 
left  flank,  and  his  work  is  appreciatively  mentioned 
by  Sir  John  French.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  he 
became  aware  of  the  German  flanking  movement 
about  twenty-four  hours  before  it  was  known  at 
Mons.  About  the  same  interval  of  time  elapsed 
between  the  French  evacuation  of  Charleroi  on  the 
English  right  and  the  communication  of  this  impor- 
tant fact  to  the  English  Commander- in-Chief.  Hence 
our  troops  were  exposed  on  Sunday,  August  23.  to 
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the  danger  of  an  attack  on  both  flanks  simultaneously. 
Fortunately  no  attack  appears  to  have  been  delivered 
from  the  direction  of  Charleroi ;  and  that  from 
Tournai  was  delayed  for  some  hours  by  the  great 
gallantry  of  a  French  Territorial  battalion,  under 
General  de  Yillaret,  as  described  in  our  document. 
This  battalion  was  eventually  captured  ;  but  the 
good  work  which  it  had  begun  was  continued  by 
other  bodies  of  the  troops  which  General  d'Amade 
had  under  his  command. 

The  theatre  of  the  English  operations  is  described 
in  some  notes  added  to  the  maps  which  we  print 
below  (facing  p.  21).  The  exact  composition  of  the 
English  force  cannot  be  given  at  present ;  but  some 
facts  are  disclosed  by  Sir  John  French.  The  infantry 
was  grouped  in  two  Army  Corps ;  the  First  Corps 
operating  on  the  east  (the  English  right)  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Douglas  Haig  ; 
the  Second  Corps  on  the  west  (the  English  left)  under 
General  Sir  Horace  Smith-Dorrien.  There  was  one 
Cavalry  Division  under  Major  General  Allenby ; 
and  the  5th  Cavalry  Brigade  operated  independently 
under  Brigadier-General  Sir  Philip  Chetwode. 

The  numbers  of  the  force  so  constituted  are  not 
given.  But  we  are  told  of  five  Infantry  Divisions 
in  all.  The  First  Division  formed  the  right, 
the  Second  Division  the  left  of  the  First  Corps; 
the  Third  Division  (under  Major-General  Hubert 
Hamilton)  formed  the  right  of  the  Second  Corps,  and 
the  Fifth  (under  General  Sir  Charles  Fergusson) 
its  left.  The  Fourth  Division  (under  General  Snow) 
was  pushed  up  by  train  to  Le  Cateau  on  August  23 
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and  reinforced  the  Second  Corps  on  the  morning  of 
the  25th.  Earlier  than  this,  on  the  morning  of 
August  24,  the  Second  Corps  had  been  reinforced  by 
the  19th  Infantry  Brigade  coming  up  from  the  line 
of  communications.  An  Infantry  Brigade  is  one- 
third  of  a  Division.  We  may  take  the  normal 
strength  of  the  Infantry  Division  at  18,000  men,  of 
a  Cavalry  Division  at  9,250  men.  It  results  that,  on 
Sunday,  August  23,  the  English  force  numbered  at 
least  72,000  men  of  the  Infantry  Division,  and  9,250 
men  of  the  Cavalry  Division  (possibly  over  10,000 
cavalry,  if  Sir  Philip  Chetwode's  Brigade  was  not 
part  of  the  strength  of  General  Allenby's  Division). 
On  August  24,  the  arrival  of  the  19th  Infantry 
Brigade  may  have  brought  up  as  many  as  6,000 
men;  and  on  August  25  the  arrival  of  General 
Snow's  Division  may  have  added  1 8,000  men.  Against 
this  Army,  which  can  never  at  any  given  moment 
have  much  exceeded  100,000  men,  the  German  General 
Staff  launched  five  Army  Corps,  containing  at  least 
250,000  combatants.  In  artillery,  as  we  are  told 
by  Sir  John  French  himself,  the  English  were  out- 
numbered by  at  least  four  to  one.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  retreat,  in  spite  of  the  heavy 
losses  suffered,  stands  out  as  the  finest  British  feat 
of  arms  since  "Waterloo.  It  was  a  retreat  in  which 
the  assailants  suffered  infinitely  more  than  the 
assailed,  and  were  completely  unsuccessful  as  to 
their  main  object;  which  was  to  outflank  the 
Expeditionary  Force  and  to  pin  it  against  the 
fortress  of  Maubeuge, 
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War  Office,  September  9,  1914. 

THE  following  despatch  has  been  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  from  the  Field-Marshal 
Command  ing- in-Chief,  British  Forces  in  the  Field : — 

7th  September,  1914. 

MY  LOKD, 

I  have  the  honour  to  report  the  proceedings  of 
the  Field  Force  under  my  command  up  to  the  time 
of  rendering  this  despatch. 

POSITION  AT  MONS,  AUGUST  22-3. 

1.  The  transport  of  the  troops  from  England  both 
by  sea  and  by  rail  was  eifected  in  the  best  order  and 
without  a  check.  Each  unit  arrived  at  its  destina- 
tion in  this  country  well  within  the  scheduled  time. 

The  concentration  was  practically  complete  on  the 
evening  of  Friday,  the  21st  ultimo,  and  I  was  able 
to  make  dispositions  to  move  the  Force  during 
Saturday,  the  22nd,  to  positions  I  considered  most 
favourable  from  "which  to  commence  operations  which 
the  French  Commander-in-Chief,  General  Joffre  re- 
quested me  to  undertake  in  pursuance  of  his  plans  in 
prosecution  of  the  campaign. 

The  line  taken  up  extended  along  the  line  of  the 
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canal  from  Conde  on  the  west,  through  Mons  and 
Binche  on  the  east.  This  line  was  taken  np  as 
follows  : — 

From  Conde  to  Mons  inclusive  was  assigned  to 
the  Second  Corps,  and  to  the  right  of  the  Second 
Corps  from  Mons  the  First  Corps  was  posted,  The 
5th  Cavalry  Brigade  was  placed  at  Binche, 

In  the  absence  of  my  Third  Army  Corps  I  desired 
to  keep  the  Cavalry  Division  as  much  as  possible  as  a 
reserve  to  act  on  my  outer  flank,  or  move  in  support 
of  any  threatened  part  of  the  line.  The  forward 
reconnaissance  was  entrusted  to  Brigadier-General 
Sir  Philip  Chetwode  with  the  5th  Cavalry  Brigade, 
but  I  directed  General  Allenby  to  send  forward  a 
few  squadrons  to  assist  in  this  work. 

During  the  22nd  and  23rd  these  advanced  squad- 
rons did  some  excellent  work,  some  of  them  pene- 
trating as  far  as  Soignies,  and  several  encounters 
took  place  in  which,  our  troops  showed  to  great 
advantage. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  GEUMAN  ATTACK,  AUGUST  23. 

2.  At  6  a.m.,  on  August  23rd,  I  assembled  the 
Commanders  of  the  First  and  Second  Corps  and 
Cavalry  Division  at  a  point  close  to  the  position, 
and  explained  the  general  situation  of  the  Allies, 
and  what  I  understood  to  be  General  Joffre's  plan. 
I  discussed  with  them  at  some  length  the  immediate 
situation  in  front  of  us. 

From  information  I  received  from  French  Head- 
quarters I  understood  that  little  more  than  one,  or 
at  most  two,  of  the  enemy's  Army  Corps,  with  per- 
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haps  one  Cavalry  Division,  were  in  front  of  my 
position;  and  I  was  aware  of  no  attempted  out- 
flanking movement  by  the  enemy.  I  was  confirmed 
in  this  opinion  by  the  fact  that  my  patrols  en- 
countered no  undue  opposition  in  their  reconnoit- 
ring operations.  The  observation  of  my  aeroplanes 
seemed  also  to  bear  out  this  estimate. 

About  3  p.m.  on  Sunday,  the  23rd,  reports  began 
coming  in  to  the  effect  that  the  enemy  was  com- 
mencing an  attack  on  the  Mons  line,  apparently  in 
some  strength,  but  that  the  right  of  the  position 
from  Mons  and  Bray  was  being  particularly  threat- 
ened. 

The  Commander  of  the  First  Corps  had  pushed 
his  flank  back  to  some  high  ground  south  of  Bray, 
and  the  5th  Cavalry  Brigade  evacuated  Binche, 
moving  slightly  south  :  the  enemy  thereupon  occu- 
pied Binche. 

The  right  of  the  3rd  Division,  under  General 
Hamilton,  was  at  Mons,  which  formed  a  somewhat 
dangerous  salient ;  and  I  directed  the  Commander 
of  the  Second  Corps  to  be  careful  not  to  keep  the 
troops  on  this  salient  too  long,  but,  if  threatened 
seriously,  to  draw  back  the  centre  behind  Mons. 
This  was  done  before  dark.  In  the  meantime,  about 
5  p.m.,  I  received  a  most  unexpected  message  from 
General  Joffre  by  telegraph,  telling  me  that  at  least 
three  German  Corps  viz.  a  reserve  corps,  the  4th 
Corps  and  the  9th  Corps,  were  moving  on  my  posi- 
tion in  front,  and  that  the  Second  Corps  was  engaged 
in  a  turning  movement  from  the  direction  of  Tour- 
nay.  He  also  informed  me  that  the  two  reserve 
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French,  divisions  and  the  5th  French  Army  on  my 
right  were  retiring,  the  Germans  having  on  the 
previous  day  gained  possession  of  the  passages  of 
the  Sambre  between  Charleroi  and  Namur. 

BRITISH  RETIREMENT  TO  BAVAI- MAUBEUGE  LINE, 
AUGUST  24. 

3.  In  view  of  the  possibility  of  my  being  driven 
from  the  Mons  position,  I  had  previously  ordered 
a  position  in  rear  to  be  reconnoitred.  This  position 
rested  on  the  fortress  of  Maubeuge  on  the  right  and 
extended  west  to  Jenlain,  south-east  of  Valenciennes, 
on  the  left.  The  position  was  reported  difficult  to 
hold,  because  standing  crops  and  buildings  made 
the  siting  of  trenches  very  difficult  and  limited  the 
field  of  fire  in  many  important  localities.  It  never- 
theless afforded  a  few  good  artillery  positions. 

When  the  news  of  the  retirement  of  the  French 
and  the  heavy  German  threatening  on  my  front 
reached  me,  I  endeavoured  to  confirm  it  by  aero- 
plane reconnaissance;  and  as  a  result  of  this  I 
determined  to  effect  a  retirement  to  the  Maubeuge 
position  at  daybreak  on  the  24th. 

A  certain  amount  of  fighting  continued  along  the 
whole  line  throughout  the  night,  and  at  daybreak 
on  the  24th  the  2nd  Division  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Harmigiiies  made  a  powerful  demonstration  as 
if  to  retake  Binche.  This  was  supported  by  the 
artillery  of  both  the  1st  and  2nd  Divisions,  whilst 
the  1st  Division  took  up  a  supporting  position  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Peissant.  Under  cover  of 
this  demonstration  the  Second  Corps  retired  on  the 
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line  Dour-Quarouble-Frameries.  The  3rd  Division 
on  the  right  of  the  Corps  suffered  considerable 
loss  in  this  operation  from  the  enerny,  who  had 
retaken  Mons. 

The  Second  Corps  halted  on  this  line,  where  they 
partially  entrenched  themselves,  enabling  Sir  Douglas 
Haig  with  the  First  Corps  gradually  to  withdraw 
to  the  new  position ;  and  he  effected  this  without 
much  further  loss,  reaching  the  line  Bavai-Maubeuge 
about  7  p.m.  Towards  midday  the  enemy  appeared 
to  be  directing  his  principal  effort  against  our  left. 

I  had  previously  ordered  General  Allenby  with 
the  Cavalry  to  act  vigorously  in  advance  of  my  left 
front  and  endeavour  to  take  the  pressure  off. 

LOSSES  OF  SND  CAVALRY  BRIGADE. 

About  7.30  a.m.  General  Allenby  received  a 
message  from  Sir  Charles  Fergusson,  commanding 
5th  Division,  saying  that  he  was  very  hard  pressed 
and  in  urgent  need  of  support.  On  receipt  of  this 
message  General  Allenby  drew  in  the  Cavalry  and 
endeavoured  to  bring  direct  support  to  the  5th 
Division. 

During  the  course  of  this  operation  General  de 
Lisle,  of  the  2nd  Cavalry  Brigade,  thought  he  saw 
a  good  opportunity  to  paralyse  the  further  advance 
of  the  enemy's  infantry  by  making  a  mounted  at- 
tack on  his  flank.  He  formed  up  and  advanced  for 
this  purpose,  but  was  held  up  by  wire  about  500 
yards  from  his  objective,  and  the  9th  Lancers  and 
18th  Hussars  suffered  severely  in  the  retirement  of 
the  Brigade. 
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SUPPORTS    BROUGHT    UP   FROM    VALENCIENNES. 

The  19th  Infantry  Brigade,  which  had  been 
guarding  the  Line  of  Communications,  was  brought 
up  by  rail  to  Valenciennes  on  the  22nd  and  23rd. 
On  the  morning  of  the  24th  they  were  moved  out 
to  a  position  south  of  Quarouble  to  support  the  left 
flank  of  the  Second  Corps. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  Cavalry  Sir  Horace 
Smith- Dorrien  was  enabled  to  effect  his  retreat  to 
a  new  position ;  although,  having  two  corps  of  the 
enemy  on  his  front  and  one  threatening  his  flank, 
he  suffered  great  losses  in  doing  so. 

At  nightfall  the  position  was  occupied  by  the 
Second  Corps  to  the  west  of  Bavai,  the  First  Corps 
to  the  right.  The  right  was  protected  by  the 
Fortress  of  Maubeuge,  the  left  by  the  19th  Brigade 
in  position  between  Jenlain  and  Bry,  and  the  Cavalry 
on  the  outer  flank. 

FURTHER  RETIREMENT  TO  CAMBRAI-LE  CATEAU- 
LANDRECIES  LINE,  AUGUST  25. 

4.  The  French  were  still  retiring,  and  I  had  no 
support  except  such  as  was  afforded  by  the  Fortress 
of  Maubeuge ;  and  the  determined  attempts  of  the 
enemy  to  get  round  my  left  flank  assured  me  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  hem  me  against  that  place 
and  surround  me.  I  felt  that  not  a  moment' must 
be  lost  in  retiring  to  another  position. 

I  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  enemy's 
forces  were  somewhat  exhausted,  and  I  knew  that 
they  had  suffered  heavy  losses.  I  hoped,  therefore, 
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that  his  pursuit  would  not  be  too  vigorous  to  pre- 
vent me  effecting  my  object. 

The  operation,  however,  was  full  of  danger  and 
difficulty,  not  only  owing  to  the  very  superior 
force  in  my  front,  but  also  to  the  exhaustion  of 
the  troops. 

The  retirement  was  recommenced  in  the  early 
morning  of  the  25th  to  a  position  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Le  Gateau,  and  rearguards  were  ordered 
to  be  clear  of  the  Maubeuge-Bavai-Eth  Eoad  by 
5.30  a.m. 

Two  Cavalry  Brigades,  with  the  Divisional  Cavalry 
of  the  Second  Corps,  covered  the  movement  of  the 
Second  Corps.  The  remainder  of  the  Cavalry  Divi- 
sion with  the  19th  Brigade,  the  whole  under  the 
command  of  General  Allenby,  covered  the  west 
flank. 

The  4th  Division  commenced  its  detrainment  at 
Le  Cateau  on  Sunday,  the  23rd,  and  by  the  morning 
of  the  25th  eleven  battalions  and  a  Brigade  of 
Artillery  with  Divisional  Staff  were  available  for 
service. 

I  ordered  General  Snow  to  move  out  to  take  up 
a  position  with  his  right  south  of  Solesmes,  his  left 
resting  on  the  Cambrai-Le  Cateau  Eoad  south  of 
La  Chaprie.  In  this  position  the  Division  rendered 
great  help  to  the  effective  retirement  of  the  Second 
and  First  Corps  to  the  new  position. 

Although  the  troops  had  been  ordered  to  occupy 
the  Cambrai-Le  Cateau-Landrecies  position,  and  the 
ground  had,  during  the  25th,  been  partially  pre- 
pared and  entrenched,  I  had  grave  doubts — owing 
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to  the  information  I  received  as  to  the  accumulating 
strength  of  the  enemy  against  me — as  to  the  wisdom 
of- stand  ing  there  to  fight. 

Having  regard  to  the  continued  retirement  of  the 
French  on  my  right,  my  exposed  left  flank,  the  ten- 
dency of  the  enemy's  western  corps  (IT.)  to  envelop 
me,  and,  more  than  all,  the  exhausted  condition  of 
the  troops,  I  determined  to  make  a  great  effort  to 
continue  the  retreat  till  I  could  put  some  sub- 
stantial obstacle,  such  as  the  Somme  or  the  Oise, 
between  my  troops  and  the  enemy,  and  afford  the 
former  some  opportunity  of  rest  and  reorganization. 
Orders  were,  therefore,  sent  to  the  Corps  Com- 
manders to  continue  their  retreat  as  soon  as  they 
possibly  could  towards  the  general  line  Vermand- 
St.  Quentin-Ribemont. 

The  Cavalry,  under  General  Allenby,  were  ordered 
to  cover  the  retirement. 

Throughout  the  25th  and  far  into  the  evening, 
the  First  Corps  continued  its  march  on  Landrecies, 
following  the  road  along  the  eastern  border  of  the 
Foret  De  Mormal,  and  arrived  at  Landrecies  about 
10  o'clock.  I  had  intended  that  the  Corps  should 
come  further  west  so  as  to  fill  up  the  gap  between 
La  Cateau  and  Landrecies,  but  the  men  were  ex- 
hausted and  could  not  get  further  in  without  rest. 

The  enemy,  however,  would  not  allow  them  this 
rest,  and  about  9.30  p.m.  a  report  was  received  that 
the  4th  Guards  Brigade  in  Landrecies  was  heavily 
attacked  by  troops  of  the  9th  German  Army 
Corps  who  were  coming  through  the  forest  on  the 
north  of  the  town.  This  brigade  fought  most  gal- 
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lantly  and  caused  the  enemy  to  suffer  tremendous 
loss  in  issuing  from  the  forest  into  the  narrow  streets 
of  the  town.  This  loss  has  been  estimated  from  re- 
liable sources  at  from  700  to  1,000.  At  the  same 
time  information  reached  me  from  Sir  Douglas 
Haig  that  his  1st  Division  was  also  heavily  engaged 
south  and  east  of  Maroilles.  I  sent  urgent  messages 
to  the  Commander  of  the  two  French  Reserve  Divi- 
sions on  my  right  to  come  up  to  the  assistance  of 
the  First  Corps,  which  they  eventually  did.  Partly 
owing  to  this  assistance,  but  mainly  to  the  skilful 
manner  in  which  Sir  Douglas  Haig  extricated  his 
Corps  from  an  exceptionally  difficult  position  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  they  were  able  at  dawn  to 
resume  their  march  south  towards  Wassigny  on 
Guise. 

By  about  6  p.m.  the  Second  Corps  had  got  into 
position  with  their  right  on  Le  Cateau,  their  left  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Caudry,  and  the  line  of  de- 
fence was  continued  thence  by  the  4th  Division 
towards  Seranvillers,  the  left  being  thrown  back. 

During  the  fighting  on  the  24th  and  25th  the 
Cavalry  became  a  good  deal  scattered,  but  by  the 
early  morning  of  the  26th  General  Allenby  had  suc- 
ceeded in  concentrating  two  brigades  to  the  south 
of  Cambrai. 

The  4th  Division  was  placed  under  the  orders  of 
the  General  Officer  Commanding  the  Second  Army 
Corps. 

On  the  24th  the  French  Cavalry  Corps,  consisting 
of  three  divisions,  under  General  Sordet,  had  been 
in  billets  north  of  Avesnes.  On  my  way  back  from 
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Bavai,  which  was  my  "  Poste  de  Commande- 
ment"  during  the  fighting  of  the  23rd  and  24th, 
I  visited  Greneral  Sordet,  and  earnestly  requested 
his  co-operation  and  support.  He  promised  to 
obtain  sanction  from  his  Army  Commander  to  act 
on  my  left  flank,  but  said  that  his  horses  were  too 
tired  to  move  before  the  next  day.  Although  he 
rendered  me  valuable  assistance  later  on  in  the 
course  of  the  retirement,  he  was  unable  for  the 
reasons  given  to  afford  me  any  support  on  the  most 
critical  day  of  all,  viz.  the  26th. 

At  daybreak  it  became  apparent  that  the  enemy 
was  throwing  the  bulk  of  his  strength  against  the 
left  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  Second  Corps 
and  the  4th  Division. 

At  this  time  the  guns  of  four  German  Army  Corps 
were  in  position  against  them,  and  Sir  Horace 
Smith-Dorrien  reported  to  me  that  he  judged  it 
impossible  to  continue  his  retirement  at  daybreak 
(as  ordered)  in  face  of  such  an  attack. 

I  sent  him  orders  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours 
to  break  off  the  action  and  retire  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  as  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  send 
him  any  support,  the  First  Corps  being  at  the 
moment  incapable  of  movement. 

The  French  Cavalry  Corps,  under  General  Sordet, 
was  coming  up  on  our  left  rear  early  in  the  morning, 
and  I  sent  an  urgent  message  to  him  to  do  his 
utmost  to  come  up  and  support  the  retirement  of  my 
left  flank  ;  but  owing  to  the  fatigue  of  his  horses  he 
found  himself  unable  to  intervene  in  any  way. 

There  had  been  no  time  to  entrench  the  position 
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properly,  but  the  troops  showed  a  magnificent  front 
to  the  terrible  fire  which  confronted  them. 

The  Artillery,  although  outmatched  by  at  least 
four  to  one,  made  a  splendid  fight,  and  inflicted 
heavy  losses  on  their  opponents. 

At  length  it  became  apparent  that,  if  complete 
annihilation  was  to  be  avoided,  a  retirement  must 
be  attempted  ;  and  the  order  was  given  to  commence 
it  about  3.30  p.m.  The  movement  was  covered  with 
the  most  devoted  intrepidity  and  determination  by 
the  Artillery,  which  had  itself  suffered  heavily,  and 
the  fine  work  done  by  the  Cavalry  in  the  further 
retreat  from  the  position  assisted  materially  in  the 
final  completion  of  this  most  difficult  and  dangerous 
operation. 

Fortunately  the  enemy  had  himself  suffered  too 
heavily  to  engage  in  an  energetic  pursuit. 

I  cannot  close  the  brief  account  of  this  glorious 
stand  of  the  British  troops  without  putting  on 
record  my  deep  appreciation  of  the  valuable  services 
rendered  by  General  Sir  Horace  Smith-Dorrien. 

I  say  without  hesitation  that  the  saving  of  the 
left  wing  of  the  Army  under  my  command  on  the 
morning  of  the  26th  August  could  never  have  been 
accomplished  unless  a  command-er  of  rare  and 
unusual  coolness,  intrepidity,  and  determination  had 
been  present  to  personally  conduct  the  operation. 

The  retreat  was  continued  far  into  the  night  of 
the  26th  and  through  the  27th  and  28th,  on  which 
date  the  troops  halted  on  the  line  Noyon-Chauny-La 
Fere,  having  then  thrown  off  the  weight  of  the 
^enemy's  pursuit. 

A4 
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On  the  27th  and  28th  I  was  much  indebted  to 
General  Sordet  and  the  French  Cavalry  Division 
which  he  commands  for  materially  assisting  my 
retirement  and  successfully  driving  back  some  of  the 
enemy  on  Cambrai. 

General  D'Amade  also,  with  the  61st  and  62nd 
French  Reserve  Divisions,  moved  down  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Arras  on  the  enemy's  right  flank 
and  took  much  pressure  off  the  rear  of  the  British 
Forces. 

This  closes  the  period  covering  the  heavy  fighting 
which  commenced  at  Mons  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
23rd  August,  and  which  really  constituted  a  four 
days'  battle. 

At  this  point,  therefore,  I  propose  to  close  the 
present  despatch. 

I  deeply  deplore  the  very  serious  losses  which  the 
British  Forces  have  suffered  in  this  great  battle  : 
but  they  were  inevitable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
British  Army— only  two  days  after  a  concentration 
by  rail — was  called  upon  to  withstand  a  vigorous 
attack  of  five  German  Army  Corps. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  speak  too  highly  of  the 
skill  evinced  by  the  two  General  Officers  command- 
ing Army  Corps  ;  the  self-sacrificing  and  devoted 
exertions  of  their  Staffs  ;  the  direction  of  the  troops 
by  Divisional,  Brigade  and  Regimental  Leaders ; 
the  command  of  the  smaller  units  by  their  officers  ; 
and  the  magnificent  fighting  spirit  displayed  by 
non-commissioned  officers  and  men. 

I  wish  particularly  to  bring  to  your  Lordship's 
notice  the  admirable  work  done  by  the  Royal  Flying 
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Corps  under  Sir  David  Henderson.  Their  skill, 
energy  and  perseverance  have  been  beyond  all 
praise.  They  have  furnished  me  with  the  most 
complete  and  accurate  information,  which  has  been 
of  incalculable  value  in  the  conduct  of  the  opera- 
tions. Fired  at  constantly  both  by  friend  and  foe, 
and  not  hesitating  to  fly  in  every  kind  of  weather, 
they  have  remained  undaunted  throughout. 

Further,  by  actually  fighting  in  the  air,  they  have 
succeeded  in  destroying  five  of  the  enemy's  machines. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  with  deep  gratitude  the 
incalculable  assistance  I  received  from  the  General 
and  Personal  Staffs  at  Headquarters  during  this 
trying  period. 

Lieutenant-General  Sir  Archibald  Murray,  Chief 
of  the  General  Staff;  Major-General  Wilson,  Sub- 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff ;  and  all  under  them  have 
worked  day  and  night  unceasingly  with  the  utmost 
skill,  self-sacrifice,  and  devotion ;  and  the  same 
acknowledgment  is  due  by  me  to  Brigadier- General 
Hon.  W.  Lambton,  my  Military  Secretary,  and  the 
Personal  Staff. 

In  such  operations  as  I  have  described  the  work 
of  the  Quartermaster-General  is  of  an  extremely 
onerous  nature.  Major-General  Sir  William  Eobert- 
son  has  met  what  appeared  to  be  almost  insuperable 
difficulties  with  his  characteristic  energy,  skill  and 
determination  ;  and  it  is  largely  owing  to  his  exer- 
tions that  the  hardships  and  sufferings  of  the  troops 
— inseparable  from  such  operations — were  not  much 
greater. 

Major-General  Sir  Nevil  Macready,  the'  Adjutant- 
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General,  has  also  been  confronted  with  most  onerous 
and  difficult  tasks  in  connection  with  disciplinary 
arrangements  and  the  preparation  of  casualty  lists. 
He  has  been  indefatigable  in  his  exertions  to  meet 
the  difficult  situations  which  arose. 

I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  complete  the  list  of 
officers  whose  names  I  desire  to  bring  to  your  Lord- 
ship's notice  for  services  rendered  during  the  period 
under  review ;  and,  as  I  understand  it  is  of  impor- 
tance that  this  despatch  should  no  longer  be  delayed, 
I  propose  to  forward  this  list,  separately,  as  soon  as 
I  can. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)  J.  D.  P.  FEENCH,  Field-Marshal, 

Commander-in-Chief, 
British  Forces  in  the  Field. 


II 

The  following  statement,  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  "War,  was  published  in  the  newspapers  of 
August  31,  1914  :— 

Although  the  official  dispatches  from  Sir  John 
French  on  the  recent  battles  have  not  yet  been 
received  it  is  possible  now  to  state  in  general  outline 
what  the  British  share  in  the  recent  operations  has 
been. 

There  has,  in  effect,  been  a  four  days'  battle — on 
the  23rd,  24th,  25th,  and  26th  of  August.  During 
the  whole  of  this  period  the  British  troops,  in  con- 
formity with  the  general  movement  of  the  French. 
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Arras.  A  French  industrial  town,  strongly  fortified,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  20,000. 

Avesnes.  A  French  manufacturing  town  of  less  than  5,000 
inhabitants. 

Bavai.     A  French  village  with  iron  works  and  marble  quarries. 

Binche.  A  small  Belgian  town  of  10,000  inhabitants  between 
Mons  and  Charleroi. 

Cambrai.  A  French  cathedral  and  industrial  town,  strongly  forti- 
fied, with  a  population  of  24,000. 

Charleroi.  A  strongly  fortified  Belgian  town  on  the  river  Sambre, 
a  centre  of  coal-mining,  iron-founding  and  various  manu- 
factures ;  the  population  is  20,000. 

Conde.  A  small  fortified  town,  important  as  a  centre  of  the  coal 
trade. 

Dotiai.  A  strongly  fortified  French  industrial  town  with  a  popu- 
lation of  30,000. 

Dour  and  Frameries.  Small  Belgian  towns  of  10.000  inhabitants 
each,  centres  of  coal-mining  in  the  Mons  district. 

Iiandrecies.     A  French  market  town  of  less  than  3,000  inhabitants. 

lie  Cateau.  A  French  town,  of  historical  associations,  but  slight 
actual  importance  ;  population  10,000. 

Maroilles.  A  French  village  of  less  than  2,000  inhabitants, 
famous  for  its  cheese. 

Maubeuge.  A  French  town  (strongly  fortified)  with  a  population 
of  12,000  ;  a  centre  of  iron-founding  and  hardware  manu- 
factures. 

Mons.  A  Belgian  town  in  the  province  of  Hainault  with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  25,000  ;  a  centre  of  coal-mining,  iron,  and  glass 
works  ;  connected  with  Conde  and  the  river  Scheldt  by  a  canal, 
to  the  south  of  which  the  English  Second  Corps  was  stationed 
on  August  23. 

Orchies.  A  small  French  market  town,  with  a  population  under 
4,000. 

St.  Amaud.  A  French  manufacturing  town,  with  a  population  of 
12,000. 

Solesmes.  A  French  town  with  a  population  of  6,000  inhabitants, 
a  centre  of  textile  industries. 

Tournai.  A  Belgian  cathedral  town,  with  spinning  industries, 
and  a  population  of  35,000. 

Valenciennes.  A  French  fortified  and  manufacturing  town,  with 
a  population  of  about  28,000. 
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armies,  were  occupied  in  resisting  and  checking  the 
German  advance  and  in  withdrawing  to  the  new 
lines  of  defence. 

The  battle  began  at  Mons,  on  Sunday,  during 
which  day  and  part  of  the  night  the  German  attack, 
which  was  stubbornly  pressed  and  repeated,  was 
completely  checked  on  the  British  front. 

On  Monday,  the  24th,  the  Germans  made  vigorous 
efforts  in  superior  numbers  to  prevent  the  safe  with- 
drawal of  the  British  Army  and  to  drive  it  into  the 
fortress  of  Maubeuge.  This  effort  was  frustrated  by 
the  steadiness  and  skill  with  which  the  British 
retirement  was  conducted,  and,  as  on  the  previous 
day,  very  heavy  losses,  far  in  excess  of  anything 
suffered  by  us,  were  inflicted  upon  the  enemy,  who 
in  dense  formation  and  in  enormous  masses,  marched 
forward  again  and  yet  again  to  storm  the  British 
lines. 

The  British  retirement  proceeded  on  the  25th 
with  continuous  fighting  though  not  on  the  scale 
of  the  previous  two  days,  and  by  the  night  of  the 
25th  the  British  Army  occupied  the  line  Cambrai- 
Landrecies-Le  Gateau. 

It  had  been  intended  to  resume  the  retirement  at 
daybreak  on  the  26th,  but  the  German  attack,  in 
which  no  less  than  five  Corps  were  engaged,  was  so 
close  and  fierce  that  it  was  not  possible  to  carry  out 
this  intention  until  the  afternoon. 

The  battle  on  this  day,  August  26th,  was  of  the 
most  severe  and  desperate  character.  The  troops 
offered  a  superb  and  most  stubborn  resistance  to  the 
tremendous  odds  with  which  they  were  confronted, 
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and  at  length  extricated  themselves  in  good  order, 
though  with  serious  losses  and  under  the  heaviest 
artillery  fire. 

No  guns  were  taken  by  the  enemy  except  those 
the  horses  of  which  were  all  killed,  or  which  were 
shattered  by  high  explosive  shells. 

Sir  John  French  estimates  that  during  the  whole 
of  these  operations,  from  the  23rd  to  the  26th  inclu- 
sive, his  losses  amount  to  5,000  or  6,000  men.  On 
the  other  hand  the  losses  suffered  by  the  Germans 
in  their  attacks  across  the  open,  and  through  their 
dense  formations,  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  those 
which  we  have  suffered. 

In  Landrecies  alone,  on  the  26th  as  an  instance, 
a  German  Infantry  brigade  advanced  in  the  closest 
order  into  the  narrow  street,  which  they  completely 
filled.  Our  machine  guns  were  brought  to  bear  on 
this  target  from  the  end  of  the  town.  The  head  of 
the  column  was  swept  away,  a  frightful  panic  ensued, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  no  less  than  800  to  900  dead 
and  wounded  Germans  were  lying  in  this  street  alone. 

Another  incident  which  may  be  chosen  from  many 
like  it  was  the  charge  of  the  German  Guard  Cavalry 
Division  upon  the  British  12th  Infantry  Brigade, 
when  the  German  Cavalry  were  thrown  back  with 
great  loss  and  in  absolute  disorder.  These  are 
notable  examples  of  what  has  taken  place  over 
practically  the  whole  front  during  these  engage- 
ments, and  the  Germans  have  been  made  to  pay 
the  extreme  price  for  every  forward  march  they 
have  made. 

Since  the  26th,  apart  from  Cavalry  fighting,  the 
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British  Army  lias  not  been  molested.  It  has  rested 
and  refitted  after  its  exertions  and  glorious  achieve- 
ments. 

Reinforcements  amounting  to  double  the  loss 
suffered  have  already  joined.  Every  gun  has  been 
replaced  and  the  Army  is  now  ready  to  take  part  in 
the  next  great  encounter  with  undiminished  strength 
and  undaunted  spirit. 

To-day  the  news  is  again  favourable.  The  British 
have  not  been  engaged,  but  the  French  armies,  act- 
ing vigorously  on  their  right  and  left,  have  for  the 
time  being  brought  the  German  attack  to  a  standstill. 

Sir  John  French  also  reports  that  on  the  28th 
the  5th  British  Cavalry  Brigade,  under  General 
Chetwode,  fought  a  brilliant  action  with  the  German 
Cavalry,  in  the  course  of  which  the  12th  Lancers 
and  Royal  Scots  Greys  routed  the  enemy,  and 
speared  large  numbers  in  flight. 

It  must  be  remembered  throughout  that  the 
operations  in  France,  vast  though  they  are,  are  -only 
one  wing  of  the  whole  field  of  battle.  The  strategic 
position  of  ourselves  and  our  Allies  is  such  that 
whereas  a  decisive  victory  to  our  arms  in  France 
would  probably  be  fatal  to  the  enemy,  the  continu- 
ance of  resistance  by  the  Anglo-French  armies  upon 
such  a  scale  as  to  keep  in  the  closest  grip  the  enemy's 
best  troops  can,  if  prolonged,  lead  only  to  one 
conclusion. 


APPENDIX   A 

BY  the  courtesy  of  the  Evening  News  and  The  Times  we 
are  able  to  give  extracts  from  two  narratives  of  soldiers 
who  were  in  the  front  line  at  Mons.  The  first  writer 
(a  private  in  the  1st  Royal  West  Kent  Regiment)  was  in 
action  to  the  north  of  the  Mons-Conde  canal.  The  second, 
a  sapper,  was  on  the  canal  and  south  of  it.  Both  writers 
describe  the  retreat ;  but  the  details  which  they  give  are  of 
little  importance. 

I 

It  was  Sunday,  the  23rd  August,  that  we  were  at  Mons, 
billeted  in  a  farmyard,  and  we  were  having  a  sing-song  and 
watching  people  home  from  church. 

At  about  12.30  an  orderly  had  gone  down  to  draw 
dinners  when  an  aeroplane  appeared  overhead,  throwing 
out  some  black  powder.  After  this,  shrapnel  burst  over- 
head, acquainting  us  of  the  fact  that  the  Germans  were  in 
the  vicinity. 

All  was  confusion  and  uproar  for  the  moment,  because 
we  were  not  armed  and  our  shirts  and  socks  were  out  to 
wash,  that  being  the  only  chance  we  had  to  get  them 
washed. 

It  did  not  take  us  long,  however,  to  get  in  fighting  trim 
and  to  go  through  the  town  of  Mons  to  the  scene  of  opera- 
tions, which  was  on  the  other  side  of  a  small  canal  that 
adjoined. 

Here  we  found  the  A  Company  of  the  Royal  West  Rents 
engaged  in  a  hard  tussle  in  keeping  off  the  enemy  until 
support  arrived.  The  A  Company  had  been  engaged  in 
outpost  duty,  so  that  they  were  the  first  to  meet  the  enemy. 
The  A  Company  lost  very  heavily  here,  losing  all  the  officers 
except  one. 
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BLOWING  UP  THE  BRIDGE. 

This  was  Lieutenant  Bell,  who  showed  great  valour  in 
going  out  to  bring  in  the  wounded.  Most  of  the  damage 
was  done  by  the  shells,  although  at  times  the  enemy  were 
within  three  hundred  yards  of  our  troops. 

We  arrived  in  the  nick  of  time  and  took  up  position  in 
a  glass-blowing  factory.  We  loopholed  the  walls  and  held 
that  position  until  darkness  set  in.  With  darkness  upon 
us  we  fixed  our  bayonets  and  lay  in  wait  in  case  the  enemy 
made  an  attempt  to  rush  us. 

About  11  p.m.  we  received  orders  to  retire  over  the  canal. 
Two  sections  of  C  Company  were  left  to  keep  the  enemy  in 
check  whilst  the  remainder  of  the  battalion  retired.  After 
all  had  crossed,  the  bridge  was  blown  up,  so  that  we  were 
likely  to  be  left  in  peace  until  the  Germans  could  find 
a  means  of  crossing  the  river. 

The  two  sections  of  C  Company  that  had  been  left  be- 
hind, unfortunately,  could  not  retire  over  the  bridge  before 
it  was  blown  up,  and  they  had  to  find  their  own  ways  and 
means  of  getting  across.  Most  of  them  managed  to  do  so. 

We  retired  from  the  town  of  Mons  and  got  into  open 
country,  but  we  still  kept  on  moving  throughout  the  night. 
When  daylight  arrived  we  saw  that  Mons  had  been  practi- 
cally blown  away,  and  that  the  Germans  were  also  firing  at 
times  at  the  hospital. 

Throughout  the  morning  we  continued  to  fight  a  rear- 
guard action.  We  did  not  leave  off  trekking  until  six  in 
the  evening. 

VANQUISHED  GERMAN  AIEMAX. 

About  eight  o'clock  all  lights  were  ordered  to  be  put  out 
and  no  noise  to  be  made,  and  we  all  lay  down  for  a  well-earned 
rest,  putting  out  pickets  in  case  of  surprise.  About  an  hour 
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before  dawn  we  were  all  ordered  to  stand  to  arms,  and  the 
column  was  once  more  engaged  in  a  retiring  movement. 

There  was  one  interesting  sight  I  saw  as  the  column  was 
on  the  march,  and  that  was  a  duel  in  the  air  between 
French  and  German  aeroplanes.  It  was  wonderful  to  see 
the  Frenchman  manoeuvre  to  get  the  upper  position  of  the 
German,  and  after  about  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  the  Frenchman  got  on  top  and  blazed  away  with 
a  revolver  on  the  German. 

He  injured  him  so  much  as  to  cause  him  to  descend,  and 
when  found  he  was  dead.  The  British  troops  buried  the 
airman  and  burnt  the  aeroplane. 

During  that  day  we  were  not  troubled  by  any  more 
German  aeroplanes,  and  about  5  p.m.  a  halt  was  ordered, 
and  we  took  things  comfortably,  hoping  to  have  a  rest 
until  daylight  came  again.  We  were  fortunate  enough 
not  to  be  disturbed  that  night,  and  at  dawn  we  again  stood 
to  arms,  and  we  found  the  Germans  close  upon  our  heels. 

The  column  got  on  the  move,  and  several  regiments  were 
ordered  to  entrench  themselves.  We  found  it  very  hot  and 
fatiguing  work  with  such  small  tools  to  use.  We  soon 
found,  however,  that  where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way, 
and  quickly  entrenched  ourselves  so  as  to  be  protected  from 
the  artillery  fire. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  German  artillery  found  our 
trenches  and  gave  us  rather  a  warm  time.  Our  own  artillery 
had  to  open  fire  at  2,100  yards,  which  was  very  close  for 
artillery.  I  saw  a  battery  in  front  of  us  put  right  out  of 
action. 

ALL  THAT  WAS  LEFT  or  THEM. 

There  were  only  about  six  men  left  amongst  them,  and 
they  were  engaged  in  trying  to  get  away  the  guns.  This 
disaster  was  due  to  the  accurate  shell-firing  of  the  German 
artillery. 
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In  their  efforts  the  brave  gunners  were  not  successful, 
owing  to  their  horses  being  killed.  It  was  interesting  to 
see  an  officer  engaged  in  walking  round  the  guns  and  putting 
them  out  of  action,  or,  in  other  words,  seeing  that  they 
would  be  of  no  use  to  the  Germans.  This  action  required 
a  great  deal  of  bravery  under  the  circumstances,  because 
the  enemy  continued  to  keep  up  the  heavy  firing. 

Much  bravery  was  also  displayed  by  \vounded  comrades 
of  the  battery  helping  one  another  to  get  out  of  the  firing 
line. 

About  this  time  the  enemy  were  advancing,  owing  to  the 
superiority  of  numbers,  and  hand-to-hand  fighting  had 
taken  place  in  the  right  trenches,  the  Argylls  and  several 
other  regiments  being  engaged,  but  the  nearest  the  enemy 
came  to  us  at  this  point  was  about  500  yards. 

Owing  to  the  artillery  fire  being  so  heavy,  and  the  British 
being  in  such  comparatively  small  numbers,  the  officer  in 
charge  of  my  company  deemed  it  wise  to  retire.  It  was 
rather  too  late,  however,  and  he  said  to  the  men  that  were 
in  the  trenches  :  'Now,  boys,  every  man  for  himself/ 

FIEING  ON  A  HOSPITAL. 

Having  got  these  orders,  we  were  not  long  in  doing 
a  retiring  movement  and  trying  to  save  our  own  skins. 
It  was  hard  to  see  my  own  comrades  being  cut  down  like 
corn  owing  to  the  deadly  shrapnel  firing. 

I  myself  was  wounded  at  this  point  by  a  bullet  from 
a  Maxim  gun.  I  staggered  at  the  time,  thinking  my  hand 
had  been  blown  off,  but  I  recovered  and  kept  on  the  run, 
and  got  in  a  trench,  where  I  bandaged  myself  up.  From 
there  I  continued  to  retire  on  my  own,  as  I  had  lost  touch 
with  my  section. 

I  ran  into  the  General  Commanding,  and  he  asked  me 
what  was  the  matter  with  me.  I  told  him  I  was  wounded, 
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and  he  said,  '  For  God's  sake,  man,  don't  go  into  the 
hospital :  they  are  blowing  it  up  now  !  '  I  did  not  want 
telling  that  twice,  and  I  started  to  track  down  country  to 
get  into  touch  with  the  column,  where  I  knew  the  ambulance 
men  were,  and  they  would  dress  my  wound. 

II 

WE  were  in  action  all  day —fifteen  hours  of  it.  We  blew 
up  barges  lying  up  the  canal.  About  12  o'clock  we  had  to 
get  the  charges  together,  and  several  were  laid.  While  we 
were  laying  them  we  were  under  fire  all  the  time.  But  the 
Germans  could  do  anything  but  hit  us.  The  shells  were 
flying  all  round.  One  of  our  fellows,  a  lance-corporal  of  the 
Dorsets,  if  he  killed  one  German  he  killed  2,000.  He  was 
using  a  Maxim,  and  was  at  it  all  day.  He  was  supposed 
to  be  the  crack  shot  of  the  Army.  There  were  so  many 
Germans  all  around  that  we  didn't  know  whether  we  were 
shooting  dead  men  or  not.  The  lance-corporal  was  as  cool 
as  anything.  Our  infantry  were  firing  from  about  350  yards 
range  all  day.  We  were  quite  close  enough  up.  After  we 
had  laid  the  charges,  we  got  back  under  cover. 

At  night  we  had  barbed  wire  to  put  across  the  road. 
We  got  up  pretty  close  to  the  German  lines,  for  we  could 
hear  them  talking.  Later  on  we  had  six  bridges  to  blow 
up.  The  centre  bridge  was  to  go  up  first,  and  we  were  to 
get  over  quickly  after  we  had  laid  the  charge.  While  we 
were  waiting — there  were  ten  of  us — we  saw  a  chap  from 
the  West  Rents  coming  over,  and  we  told  him  to  jump  for  his 
life.  The  fuse  was  actually  burning  at  the  time,  and  I  guess 
he  broke  all  the  records  for  jumping.  When  we  ran  over 
the  bridge  there  were  some  German  snipers  in  some  trees 
trying  to  hit  us.  After  we  left  we  came  to  some  telegraph 
wires  which  had  been  shot  away  and  had  fallen  across  the 
street.  We  had  to  cut  the  wires  away  with  our  bayonets. 
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On  Wednesday  morning  we  went  to  a  village  near 
Le  Cateau,  and  there  we  had  to  loophole  all  the  houses, 
so  that  the  infantry  could  fire  from  them.  After  fortifying 
the  town  we  left  it  and  went  on  to  another  place,  where 
there  was  a  church.  We  saw  the  Red  Cross  flying  there,  and 
knew  it  had  been  turned  into  a  hospital.  Our  wounded 
were  being  taken  in  there  in  dozens,  but  the  Germans 
shelled  it  and  the  place  was  knocked  to  pieces.  Some  of 
the  wounded  were  got  out,  but  not  all.  We  left  there  and 
then  had  to  go  and  do  some  trenching.  We  were  hampered 
by  our  picks  and  shovels.  We  could  see  some  cavalry  in 
the  distance  under  cover,  but  shells  were  flying  all  around 
them.  They  got  away,  but  the  horses  must  have  had  to 
run  like  deer. 

The  soldiers  take  everything  quite  coolly.  You  would 
have  thought  they  were  at  a  football  cup-tie.  They  were 
lying  in  the  trenches  with  German  shells  flying  all  around, 
and  they  would  make  bets  as  to  how  many  Germans  they 
would  kill  and  had  killed  during  the  day.  They  were 
laughing  and  joking  all  the  time.  A  party  of  the  King's 
Own  went  into  one  battle  shouting  out,  '  Early  doors  this 
way !  Early  doors,  ninepence ! '  There  were  chaps,  too, 
coming  in  and  having  their  wounds  dressed,  and  going  off 
again  to  have  another  go  at  the  Germans.  Our  men  fought 
simply  grand.  At  Landrecies,  while  our  men  were  lying 
in  the  trenches  there  were  a  couple  of  fellows  playing 
marbles  with  bullets  from  shrapnel  shells  which  had  burst 
around  them. 

The  officers  are  grand.  They  do  everything  they  can  for 
our  comfort.  They  are  always  looking  after  our  chaps,  and 
I  cannot  speak  highly  enough  of  them.  The  men,  too, 
seem  pleased  to  think  that  they  are  doing  their  duty  to  the 
officers. 
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APPENDIX   B 

THE  two  following  accounts  (which  we  are  allowed  by 
the  courtesy  of  The  Times  and  the  Observer  to  reproduce) 
relate  to  the  fighting  of  Monday,  August  24,  and  sub- 
sequent days.  They  are  given  by  men  who  were  on  the 
extreme  left  of  the  British  position,  south  of  Mons ;  probably 
both  were  attached  to  the  19th  Infantry  Brigade,  which  was 
sent  up  from  Valenciennes  on  the  24th  to  support  the 
Second  Corps.  The  first  narrator  is  a  sergeant  in  a 
Welsh  regiment ;  the  second  a  gunner. 

I 

On  Monday  morning,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  valley 
just  three  miles  south  of  Mons.  We  could  not  see 
the  town,  but  on  a  slope  and  a  thousand  yards  in 
front  of  us  was  a  long  line  of  British  batteries  shelling 
the  enemy  in  the  town.  The  Germans  replied,  and, 
evidently  guessing  that  the  artillery  had  infantry 
support,  sent  many  shells  bursting  over  the  hill  in  our 
direction. 

We  entrenched  ourselves,  some  13,000  of  us.  The 
German  cavalry  came  swooping  down.  There  were  at 
least  three  brigades,  about  9,000  men.  We  put  up  a  good 
fight,  but  we  had  to  retire,  and  did  so  in  an  orderly  style, 
covered  by  a  strong  fire  from  our  artillery. 

As  we  did  so,  the  whole  German  attack  developed.  At 
least  one  Army  Corps  and  a  half  were  moving  along  our 
left  flank  as  fast  as  they  could — some  60,000  men  or  more. 
We  were  now  with  the  rest  of  our  brigade,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  meet  such  a  strength  of  the  enemy.  All  we 
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could  do  was  to  fall  back,  as  there  was  no  help  for  us  from 
our  right  flank. 

Our  orders  to  retire  came  from  head-quarters,  and  formed 
part  of  a  well-considered  plan  to  draw  on  this  rash 
advance  of  the  German  right  wing  in  extended  line. 
Covered  by  our  guns,  we  eventually  reached . 

I  cannot  praise  too  highly  the  conduct  of  the  rank  and 
file.  They  had  fought  a  long  series  of  desultory  combats 
and  had  been  under  heavy  shell  fire,  and,  what  to  them 
was  far  worse,  a  constant  series  of  thunder- showers.  And 
yet  they  marched  over  thirty  miles  with  a  cheery  con- 
fidence, singing  nearly  all  the  way.  Much  of  it  was  a 
night  march,  and  yet  I  only  heard  of  one  man  who  fell  out  and 

did  not  report  himself  by  next  morning.  We  reached 

at  midnight  and  were  billeted  there. 

There  was  little  rest  for  us,  however,  as  most  of  us 
moved  out  at  an  early  hour  on  Tuesday  morning' to  a  line 
of  low  hills  on  the  east,  which  seemed  to  offer  a  fine 
position.  Our  numbers  had  been  strengthened  during  the 
night. 

We  were  entrenched  on  the  hills  with  our  field  artillery 
and  also  our  batteries,  which  were  excellently  placed. 
This  time  the  Germans  got  the  range  well.  They  did  not 
take  their  usual  blundering  sighting  shots,  but  plumped 
right  on  to  our  lines.  They  were  admirably  helped  by 
aeroplanes,  which  flew  low  enough  to  sight  our  positions, 
but  still  out  of  range.  We  tried  to  wing  them,  but  failed. 
Later,  however,  we  got  one  down,  and  I  was  told,  though 
I  did  not  see  it  myself,  that  the  whole  aerial  fleet  was  put 
out  of  action  by  our  guns. 

At  11  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  German  enveloping 
movement  of  which  they  are  so  fond  began  again,  but  our 
cavalry  appeared  and  they  promptly  retreated. 
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II 

We  fought  our  way  to  Mons.  Five  infantry  regiments 
were  already  there,  and  had  advanced  to  attack  the 
Germans,  who  were  entrenched.  The  latter  were  too  strong 
for  them,  and  our  men  were  severely  mauled.  We  took  up 
a  position  on  the  left  flank,  and  we  opened  iire  at  a  range 
of  1,000  yards.  Our  aim  was  very  good,  but  it  took  the 
Germans  a  long  time  to  get  the  range.  They  are  good 
artillery  men  but  bad  shots.  Then  the  German  artillery 
opened  fire  heavily.  The  infantry  had  to  wait  while  we 
made  a  clearance  for  them,  and  they  did  not  get  along  for 
two  hours. 

There  were  eight  or  nine  Germans  to  every  Englishman. 
As  fast  as  we  killed  them  they  came  on,  but  we  succeeded 
in  pulling  down  the  odds.  We  retired  to  Donicourt,  and 
when  three  parts  of  the  way  up  the  hill  the  traces  of  my 
gun  broke  and  fetched  the  gun  down  on  top  of  me.  I  could 
not  move  until  a  Frenchman  took  me  along  and  put  me  in 
the  hospital  at  St.  Quentin. 

The  gunner  mentioned  that  the  British  captured  a  German 
gun  at  Donicourt.  One  of  his  comrades,  he  said,  had  his 
legs  blown  off,  and  the  limber  waggons  were  full  of  British 
wounded.  'The  Germans  are  frightened  of  the  bayonet/ 
he  added,  with  a  laugh.  '  They're  a  foul  lot.  When  they 
catch  any  of  our  wounded  they  cut  their  wrists  with  their 
bayonets  to  prevent  them  using  rifles,  or  jam  them  on  the 
ground  with  the  butts  of  their  rifles/ 

The  gunner  declared  that  the  German  losses  were  three 
times  as  heavy  as  the  British,  and  was  confident  that  the 
Allies  would  be  successful.  '  I  want  to  get  back  to  the 
front  as  soon  as  the  doctor  says  I'm  fit  to  man  a  gun. 
I  don't  want  to  stop  here.' 
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APPENDIX  C 

AN  interesting  glimpse  of  the  fighting  round  Gateau  is 
given  in  the  following  narrative.  The  narrator,  a  soldier  in 
the  Connaught  Rangers,  was  apparently  stationed  west  of 
Gateau  on  Tuesday,  the  25th  ;  his  Division,  the  4th,  under 
General  Snow,  was  engaged  in  repelling  the  German  flank 
attack  from  the  direction  of  Cambrai.  We  are  indebted  to 
the  courtesy  of  the  Evening  News  for  leave  to  reproduce 
this  account. 

'A  GRAND  TIME.' 

It  was  a  grand  time  we  had,  and  I  wouldn't  have 
missed  it  for  lashins  of  money.  It  was  near  to  Cambrai 
when  we  had  our  best  time. 

The  Germans  kept  pressing  our  rear-guard  all  the  time, 
and  at  last  our  colonel  could  stand  it  no  longer,  so  the  word 
was  passed  round  that  we  were  to  give  them  hell  and  all. 
There  were  at  least  five  to  one,  and  we  were  in  danger  of 
being  cut  off. 

With  that  up  got  the  colonel.  '  Rangers  of  Connaught,' 
says  he,  '  the  eyes  of  all  Ireland  are  on  you  to-day,  and 
I  know  you  never  could  disgrace  the  old  country  by  allowing 
Germans  to  beat  you  while  you  have  arms  in  your  hands  and 
hearts  in  your  breasts. 

*  Up  then  and  at  them,  and  if  you  don't  give  them  the 
soundest  thrashing  they  ever  got,  you  needn't  look  me  in  the 
face  again  in  this  world  or  the  next.' 

And  we  went  for  them  with  just  what  you  would  know 
of  a  prayer  to  the  Mother  of  our  Lord  to  be  merciful  to  the 
loved  ones  at  home  if  we  should  fall  in  the  fight.  We 
charged  through  and  through  them  until  they  broke  and 
ran  like  frightened  hares  in  terror  of  hounds. 

After  that  taste  of  the  fighting  quality  of  the  Rangers 
they  never  troubled  us  any  more  that  day. 
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APPENDIX    D 

THE  following  account  (which  we  print  by  the  courtesy  of 
The  Times),  gives  a  good  picture  of  the  method  in  which 
the  British  Force  held  its  own  during  the  temporary  halts 
on  the  retirement.  The  place  of  this  particular  action  is 
not  indicated;  but  it  is  vividly  described.  The  narrator 
is  a  non-commissioned  officer. 

A  CHARGE  OF  THE  HUSSARS. 

As  the  Germans  came  into  view  in  the  open  in  front  of 
our  hastily  dug  trenches  our  men  opened  on  them  with 
a  steady  fire  that  never  once  went  wide,  and  we  could  see 
clean-cut  gaps  in  the  tightly  packed  ranks  as  the  hail  of 
lead  tore  its  jagged  way  through  them.  They  were  a  game 
lot,  however,  and  kept  closing  up  the  gaps  in  their  ranks  as 
though  they  were  so  many  marionettes.  Flesh  and  blood 
cannot  stand  this  sort  of  thing  for  ever,  and  after  a  while 
they  began  to  come  along  with  less  confident  step.  Then 
they  halted  for  a  few  minutes,  gazed  about  them  in  a  dazed 
sort  of  way,  and  ran  like  hares.  Their  place  was  taken  by 
another  bluish-grey  mass  behind  them,  and  this  body  came 
on  in  much  the  same  way  until  they  too  had  had  as  much 
as  they  could  stand,  and  then  there  was  another  bolt  for  the 
rear. 

This  advancing  and  retreating  went  on  for  hours,  each 
retirement  unmasking  a  fresh  body  of  men,  and  by  the  time 
they  were  close  enough  to  hurl  themselves  on  our  trenches 
it  was  an  entirely  fresh  mass  of  men,  who  had  suffered  little 
from  our  fire.  As  they  scrambled  up  they  seemed  cocksure 
of  themselves,  but  they  had  forgotten  our  men  posted  under 
cover  on  their  right,  and  just  as  they  were  steadying  them- 
selves for  one  last  rush  at  us  a  withering  fire  was  opened 
on  them,  and  at  the  same  time  we  cleared  the  way  for  the 
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Hussars,  who  were  at  them  right  and  left  as  soon  as  the  fire 
of  our  men  ceased. 

Hell's  fury  blazed  from  the  eyes  of  the  trapped  Germans 
as  they  tried  to  grapple  with  their  new  foe,  and  we  stood 
there  silent  spectators,  lest  we  should  hit  our  cavalry.  It 
only  .took  them  a  few  minutes  to  make  up  their  minds, 
and,  with  a  blood-curdling  wail  that  I  shall  remember  to 
my  dying  day,  they  ran  as  though  all  the  fiends  were  after 
them.  They  were  cut  down  like  chaff,  and  it  was  at  this 
point  that  most  of  the  prisoners  were  taken  by  our  men. 
Rifles,  bandoliers,  caps,  and  everything  else  that  could  be 
cast  off  was  sacrificed  to  speed,  and  many  of  the  scared  men 
outpaced  easily  the  tired  horses  of  our  Hussars. 

Later,  during  a  lull  in  the  fight,  we  went  out  to  collect 
their  wounded  lying  near  our  trenches,  and  you  would 
hardly  believe  the  fury  that  was  manifested  against  us. 
I  think  they  hate  us  ten  times  worse  than  they  hate  the 
French,  and  that  is  saying  a  lot.  Those  of  them  who  talk 
English  tell  us  that  had  it  not  been  for  our  interference 
they  would  have  been  in  Paris  now  dictating  terms  of  peace, 
and  that  is  why  they  hate  us  so. 

APPENDIX   E 

THE  folio  wing  (which  we  print  by  the  courtesy  of  The  Times) 
is  the  diary  of  a  civilian  who  witnessed  the  fighting  in 
Tournai  on  Monday,  August  24,  between  the  flank-guard  of 
the  German  right  wing,  which  was  marching  in  the  direction 
of  St.  Amand  to  attack  the  English  left  at  Valenciennes. 
The  French  troops  who  attempted  to  hold  Tournai  were 
part  of  a  Territorial  corps  which  had  hurried  up  by  forced 
marches.  They  were  opposed  by  picked  troops  in  superior 
numbers,  and  were  ultimately  captured  on  the  retreat  from 
Tournai. 
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TIME  TABLE  OF  THE  BATTLE. 

7  a.m.,  Monday,  August  24. — A  French  advance  guard 
entered  Tournai,  and  at  once  took  position  in  the  northern 
suburb.  They  had  a  '  section  '  of  *  Dragoons  '  and  four 
companies  of  the  84th  Territorial  Regiment,  1,000  in 
all,  led  by  Brigade-General  Marquis  de  Villaret.  These 
men  had  left  Orchies  at  3  a.m.,  a  march  of  eleven  miles, 
and  needed  rest,  which  many  of  them  only  found  in  the 
grave.  Hardly  had  they  halted  when  a  German  column 
Vas  signalled  north-west,  on  the  Renaix  road,  one  mile 
only  from  the  French  outposts.  The  conflict  was  imminent, 
and  General  de  Villaret  posted  infantry  'sections'  at  all 
street  corners  and  railway  viaducts. 

At  8  a.m.  the  guns  began  to  thunder  so  near  and  so  loud 
that  we  thought  all  the  time  they  were  part  of  the  French 
artillery.  A  sergeant  near  my  door  told  me  his  major  was 
already  killed,  and  we  saw  his  horse  led  back  across  the 
station  square,  pierced  everywhere  in  body  and  limbs, 
spilling  floods  of  blood. 

8.30  a.m. — The  French  are  holding  the  whole  town  south 
of  the  Brussels-Calais  line,  behind  the  big  station  buildings, 
sidings,  and  fences.  They  had  retreated  already  from  the 
suburb,  leaving  the  northern  side  of  the  railway  to  the 
Germans,  but  tried  to  keep  two  bridges  that  lead  into 
^urnai  from  both  sides  of  the  station.  A  man  came 
running  and  warning  the  sergeant  that  the  Germans  were 
crawling  along  the  fences  just  over  the  railway,  and  going 
westwards  unseen  to  turn  the  French  left. 

9  a.m. — The  rifle  reports  become  so  frequent  that  I  rush 
home  and  take  my  wife,  children,  and  servants  to  the  cellar. 
No  more  civilians  are  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  or  avenues; 
the  French  themselves  have  disappeared.  The  artillery 
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fire  has  ceased,  but  we  hear  the  shooting  of  rilles  so  much 
nearer.     My  poor  folks  are  helplessly  frightened. 

9.30. — I  remember  that  a  window  has  been  left  open  in 
our  bedroom,  and  that  usually  brings  trouble,  the  invaders 
always  pretending  to  have  been  shot  from  private  houses. 
I  run.  upstairs  to  shut  it,  and  what  I  saw  at  that  very 
moment  I  shall  never  forget.  The  square  was  quite  deserted, 
the  sun  shining  brightly  on  carefully  closed  houses  and 
windows.  The  shooting  was  incessant,  bullets  fell  every- 
where, on  the  cobblestones,  on  the  pavements,  on  the  garden 
balustrades,  raising  almost  undiscernible  little  flakes  of 
dust.  Suddenly  I  stood  amazed,  unable  to  move,  fascinated 
by  this  novel  sight ;  from  the  far  end  of  a  boulevard  there 
came  crawling  along  the  trees  grey  shadows,  some  holding- 
bicycles,  some  shooting  as  they  walked  on. 

Before  I  had  time  to  realize  who  they  were  the  station 
square  garden  was  full  of  them,  taking  cover  under  the 
bushes,  behind  the  statues,  shooting  towards  all  the  streets 
that  converge  to  that  place.  One  darted  to  jump  over  the 
railing  ;  I  distinctly  saw  a  bullet  prick  the  ground  close  to 
his  foot.  He  jumped  aside  and  fell  behind  a  big  lamp-post. 
Was  he  wounded  ?  I  did  not  stop  to  watch  ;  for  the  first 
time  I  felt  my  curiosity  too  unsafe  indeed.  I  ran  down  to 
join  my  family,  all  crying  and  praying,  a  most  desolate 
scene,  amongst  our  little  babies  horrified  by  our  distraction, 
although  unconscious  of  the  real  horrors  that  were  taking 
place  in  front  of  our  house. 

10  a.m. — We  could  see  a  part  of  the  action  through  the 
kitchen  window,  always  dreading  that  bullets  might  find 
us,  as  we  heard  ricochets  on  all  the  outside  walls.  Then 
we  suddenly  listened  to  a  new  and  strange  sound,  the  most 
nerve-racking  of  that  distressing  morning,  and  saw  the 
Maxim  guns  driven  to  all  street  corners  successively.  Their 
quick,  continuous  reports  recall  a  very  loud  motor-cycle 
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engine.  We  had  to  endure  that  horrid  noise  for  more  than 
one  hour,  ever  thinking  of  the  deadly  havoc  they  ought 
to  make  at  the  other  end  of  the  boulevard.  Louder  still 
there  rang  the  hoarse  commands  of  officers  and  non-coms., 
the  running  and  marching  of  new  platoons,  the  stamping 
of  their  heavy  boots.  How  we  feared  they  should  break  our 
door  open,  loot  the  house,  and  maltreat  us;  and  yet  we 
had  not  heard  of  Louvain,  and  that  they  could  reach  such 
wanton  barbarity. 

What  struck  me  was  the  wonderful  discipline  of  these 
men  during  the  two  hours  of  lighting  I  witnessed,  most  of 
all  the  great  prestige  of  the  non-com,  officers,  their  firm  and 
imperious  handling  of  their  detachments,  truly  an  invaluable 
asset  for  such  an  offensive  force.  So  much  greater  was  their 
responsibility  for  relaxing  that  ascendancy  and  letting  loose 
their  furious  slaves  to  drink  and  loot. 

The  grey-clad  Germans  now  and  then  ventured  out  of 
cover,  running  cleverly  from  corner  to  corner,  and,  to  say 
the  truth,  appeared  quite  courageous  and  fearless  under  the 
firing  of  the  French,  now  making  a  last  stand  before  the 
bridges  of  the  Scheldt.  And  these  old  Vendee  Territorials  of 
forty,  pressed  by  young  and  picked  men  of  a  choice  Regular 
corps,  also  did  wonders  indeed,  for  they  bravely  held  their 
ground  a  whole  morning  against  artillery  and  Maxims,  of 
which  they  had  none,  and  only  gave  way  when  surrounded 
by  German  reinforcements  pouring  from  all  sides 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE.  documents  which  are  printed  in  this  pamphlet 
describe  the  operations  of  the  British  Expeditionary 
Force  in  France  from  August  28  to  September  28. 
Nos.  I  and  II  are  the  official  dispatches  of  Field-Marshal 
Sir  John  French.  Appendices  A  and  B  are  also  official. 
They  were  written  by  an  officer  attached  to  the  General 
Head- quarters'  Staff  and  were  published  by  the  Press 
Bureau  ;  they  relate  to  operations  on  the  Aisne  from 
the  10th  to  the  17th  of  September  inclusive.  They  are 
interim  reports,  often  studiously  vague  as  to  details; 
but  they  give  an  admirable  picture  of  the  terrain  and 
of  the  general  features  of  the  British  operations.  The 
second  of  them  contains  some  remarkable  extracts  (p.  52) 
from  the  letter  of  a  German  soldier  describing  the  opera- 
tions of  the  German  Xth  Army  Corps  from  the  5th  to 
the  9th  of  September  inclusive. 

From  August  27  to  September  3  inclusive  the  British 
Force  continued  to  take  part  in  the  general  retrograde 
movement  which  had  been  ordered  by  General  Joffre. 
But  the  pressure  of  the  enemy  on  the  British  rear  was 
less  dangerous  than  it  had  been  on  the  retreat  from 
Mons  to  La  Gateau.  Sir  John  French  makes  it  clear 
that,  when  once  General  Joffre  had  ascertained  the 
scale  and  object  of  the  German  flanking  movement, 
from  which  the  British  troops  had  suffered  so  severely, 
the  left  of  the  Allies'  line  was  promptly  extended  and 
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consolidated.  Two  French  armies,  the  7th  and  the  6th, 
were  brought  up  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Amiens  and 
of  Roye,  where  they  covered  the  British  left.  On  the 
28th  the  British  Force  had  reached  the  line  of  the  Oise 
and  covered  the  line  La  Fere-Chauny-Noyon.  The 
Germans  were  advancing  upon  the  centre  of  this  posi- 
tion, by  way  of  Ham,  in  great  strength.  The  pressure 
was  relieved  by  a  counter-attack  of  the  5th  French 
Army,  which  held  the  line,  to  the  right  of  the  British 
Force,  from  La  Fere  to  Guise  ;  and  under  cover  of  this 
operation  Sir  John  French  retired  on  the  29th,  towards 
the  river  Aisne,  between  Compiegne  and  Soissons.  It 
is  clear  that  the  7th  and  6th  French  Armies  on  his  left 
were  also  retiring  fast  ;  for  at  this  point  he  thought  it 
wise  to  abandon  the  line  of  communications  through 
Amiens  to  Havre, 'and  to  remove  his  sea-base  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Loire. 

But  the  retirement  was  now  deliberate  and  confident ; 
as  the  retreating  line  of  the  Allies  was  lengthened,  more 
and  more  French  troops  were  thrust  into  the  gaps  and 
weak  points.  Both  the  British  and  the  French  fought 
rear-guard  actions  with  success ;  the  British  First 
Cavalry  Brigade  distinguished  themselves  particularly 
by  a  desperate  counter-attack  in  the  forest  of  Com- 
piegne ;  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  follow  up  such 
advantages.  On  September  3  the  British  forces  were 
south  of  the  Marne,  where  they  stretched  like  the  string 
of  a  bow  across  the  loop  which  the  river  makes  between 
Lagny  on  the  west  and  La  Ferte  on  the  east.  On 
September  5,  by  the  desire  of  General  Joffre,  they  were 
still  further  to  the  south,  behind  the  line  of  the  Grand 
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Morin,  a  tributary  of  the  Marne.  The  Germans  were 
already  crossing  the  Marne  in  strength  ;  but  from 
September  3  it  had  become  evident  that  they  were 
moving  south-east  on  Montmirail.  This  operation  left 
their  right  flank  expgsed  to  attack  from  the  left  wing 
of  the  Allies  ;  and  accordingly  General  Joffre  delivered 
his  counter-stroke  on  the  7th  of  September. 

Sir  John  French  describes  only  the  operations  of  the 
British  Force  and  of  the  two  French  armies  which 
covered  its  flanks — the  Sixth  Army  on  his  left,  and  the 
Fifth  on  his  right.  These  three  armies  were  drawn  up 
on  the  6th  of  September  along  an  arc  of  a  circle,  extend- 
ing from  Betz  to  Meaux,  and  thence  behind  the  Grand 
Morin  River  to  Esternay.  Their  attack  was  mainly 
directed  against  the  1st  German  Army,  which  now  ex- 
tended from  the  Ourcq  to  various  points  south  of  the 
Grand  Morin,  though  the  2nd  German  Army,  further 
to  the  east,  also  came  into  action  against  the  right  of 
the  5th  French  Army.  The  object  of  the  Allies  was  to 
isolate  the  1st  German  Army  and  thrust  it  northwards. 
The  6th  French  Army  moved  eastward  against  the  line 
of  the  Ourcq  ;  the  British  troops  and  the  5th  French 
Army  moved  north  in  the  direction  of  the  Marne.  They 
found  the  enemy  aware  of  their  intention  and  already 
on  the  retreat  ;  from  the  7th  of  September  to  the  10th 
inclusive  the  three  allied  armies  were  in  hot  pursuit, 
and  continually  engaged  with  the  German  rear-guards, 
whose  positions  originally  extended  from  the  east  of 
the  Ourcq  to  various  points  south-west  of  Montmirail. 
These  engagements  took  place  in  a  region  which  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Marne  and  its  tributaries,  by  the  southern 
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tributaries  of  the  Aisne,  and  by  a  number  of  canals. 
The  general  plan  of  the  German  rear-guards  was  to  hold 
the  fords  and  bridges  of  these  waterways. 

Our  Force  now  contained  three  Army  Corps  and  was 
therefore  stronger  than  it  had  been  at  Mons.  It  crossed 
the  Grand  Morin,  apparently  without  serious  difficulty, 
on  the  7th  of  September  ;  on  the  8th  it  forced  the 
passage  of  the  Petit  Morin  after  severe  fighting  ;  on  the 
9th  it  carried  the  Marne  between  La  Ferte  and  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Ourcq  ;  on  the  10th  it  was  pursuing  the 
enemy  up  the  east  bank  of  the  Ourcq  in  the  direction 
of  Soissons.  Further  to  the  east  the  5th  French  Army 
was  advancing  northwards  in  the  same  manner.  On  the 
llth  the  British  Force  was  south  and  south-east  of 
Soissons  facing  the  Aisne.  At  this  point  the  German 
1st  and  2nd  Armies  ceased  their  retreat ;  the  1st  Army 
was  in  position  between  Missy  and  Villers,  to  the  north 
of  the  Aisne  ;  the  2nd  Army  was  north  of  Reims. 

The  battle  of  the  Aisne  is  clearly  described  by  Sir 
John  French.  It  opened  on  the  13th  of  September 
with  British  attacks  upon  three  points  of  the  Aisne 
between  Soissons  and  Villers.  The  3rd  Army  Corps 
(under  Lieut. -General  Pulteney)  was  on  the  extreme 
left ;  it  attacked  the  line  of  the  river  at  Soissons  and 
also  at  Venizel,  which  is  about  four  miles  east  of  Soissons  ; 
the  2nd  Corps  attacked  opposite  Missy,  to  the  east  of 
Venizel ;  the  1st  Corps  advanced  on  a  line  reaching 
from  Chavonne  on  the  west  to  Bourg  on  the  east.  All 
the  three  Corps  had  established  a  footing  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Aisne  by  nightfall.  They  had  also  begun 
to  force  their  way  up  the  high  ground  on  which  the 
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Germans  were  entrenched.  The  Germans  therefore 
withdrew  to  the  high  ridge  two  miles  north  of  the  river 
and  parallel  with  it,  along  which  runs  the  road  called 
Chemin  des  Dames  (through  Courtecon  and  north  of 
Ostel). 

The  British  forces  spent  the  14th  of  September  in 
bridging  the  Aisne  |and  strengthening  the  positions 
already  gained.  On  the  15th  the  1st  Corps,  under  Sir 
Douglas  Haig,  advanced  from  the  right  of  the  British 
position,  covering  the  line  from  Moulins  on  the  east  to 
Ostel  on  the  west.  Their  object  was  to  outflank  the 
enemy  and  drive  him  north-west ;  and  by  the  end  of 
the  day  Sir  Douglas  Haig  had  so  far  succeeded  that  his 
right  flank  touched  the  Chemin  des  Dames  at  a  point 
near  Courtecon.  But  the  enemy  had  now  brought  up 
their  heavy  guns  from  the  siege  of  Maubeuge ;  and,  for 
the  following  days  of  the  battle,  Sir  Douglas  Haig  could 
only  hold  the  position  which  he  had  won.  Sir  John 
French  received  information  that  the  enemy  was  making 
a  stand  in  force  along  the  whole  line  of  high  ground 
from  the  north  of  Compiegne  to  the  north  of  Reims. 
He  also  learned  from  General  Joflre  that  the  decisive 
attack  was  to  be  delivered  by  French  armies  on  the  left 
of  the  Allied  position.  Accordingly,  from  the  16th  to 
the  28th,  the  British  forces  made  no  attempt  to  carry 
out  extensive  attacking  movements.  They  entrenched 
themselves,  and  were  for  the  most  part  engaged  in  repel- 
ling attacks  of  extraordinary  violence,  which  reached 
their  culmination  on  the  26th,  27th,  and  28th. 

The  advance  to  the  Aisne  and  the  battle  of  the  Aisne 
have  not  the  dramatic  interest  which  attaches  to  the 
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retreat  from  Mons  ;  in  September  the  British  forces 
were  acting  in  close  co-operation  with  French  armies, 
and  were  no  longer  threatened  by  overwhelming  odds. 
But  the  second  "eyewitness"  report  which  we  print 
below  (Appendix  B)  shows,  even  better  than  the  dis- 
patches of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  how  desperate  was 
the  fighting  on  the  Aisne.  The  advance  of  Sir  Douglas 
Haig  to  the  Chemin  des  Dames,  and  his  obstinate 
defence  of  the  valuable  strategic  points  which  he  thereby 
secured,  must  rank  among  the  most  splendid  feats  of 
gallantry  and  endurance  which  have  been  witnessed  in 
the  western  theatre  of  the  war. 
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17th  September,  1914. 
MY  LORD, 

In  continuation  of  my  despatch  of  September  7th, 
I  have  the  honour  to  report  the  further  progress  of 
the  operations  of  the  Forces  under  my  command 
from  August  28th. 

RETREAT  TO  THE  LINE  CoMPiEGNE-Soissoisrs 

On  that  evening  the  retirement  of  the  Force  was 
followed  closely  by  two  of  the  enemy's  cavalry 
columns,  moving  south-east  from  St.  Quentin. 

The  retreat  in  this  part  of  the  field  was  being 
covered  by  the  Third  and  Fifth  Cavalry  Brigades. 
South  of  the  Somme  General  Gough,  with  the 
Third  Cavalry  Brigade,  threw  back  the  Uhlans  of 
the  Guard  with  considerable  loss. 

General  Chetwode,  with  the  Fifth  Cavalry  Brigade, 
encountered  the  eastern  column  near  Cerizy,  moving 
south.  The  Brigade  attacked  and  routed  the 
column,  the  leading  German  regiment  suffering  very 
severe  casualties  and  being  almost  broken  up. 

The  7th  French  Army  Corps  was  now  in  course 
of  being  railed  up  from  the  south  to  the  east  of 
Amiens.  On  the  29th  it  nearly  completed  its 
detrainment,  and  the  French  6th  Army  got  into 
position  on  my  left,  its  right  resting  on  Roye. 

A2 
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The  5th  French  Army  was  behind  the  line  of  the 
Oise  between  La  Fere  and  Guise. 

The  pursuit  of  the  enemy  was  very  vigorous  ; 
some  five  or  .six  German  corps  were  on  the  Somme, 
facing  the  5th  Army  on  the  Oise.  At  least  two 
corps  were  advancing  towards  my  front,  and  were 
crossing  the  Somme  east  and  west  of  Ham.  Three 
or  four  more  German  corps  were  opposing  the  6th 
French  Army  on  my  left. 

This  was  the  situation  at  1  o'clock  on  the  29th, 
when  I  received  a  visit  from  General  Joffre  at  my 
headquarters. 

I  strongly  represented  my  position  to  the  French 
Commander-in-Chief,  who  was  most  kind,  cordial, 
and  sympathetic,  as  he  has  always  been.  He  told 
me  that  he  had  directed  the  5th  French  Army  on 
the  Oise  to  move  forward  and  attack  the  Germans 
on  the  Somme,  with  a  view  to  checking  pursuit. 
He  also  told  me  of  the  formation  of  the  6th 
French  Army  on  my  left  flank,  composed  of  the 
7th  Army  Corps,  four  Reserve  Divisions,  and 
Sordet's  Corps  of  Cavalry. 

I  finally  arranged  with  General  Joffre  to  effect 
a  further  short  retirement  towards  the  line  Com- 
piegne-Soissons,  promising  him,  however,  to  do  my 
utmost  to  keep  always  within  a  day's  march  of  him. 

In  pursuance  of  this  arrangement  the  British 
Forces  retired  to  a  position  a  few  miles  north  of  the 
line  Compiegne-Soissons  on  the  29th. 

The  right  flank  of  the  German  Army  was  now 
reaching  a  'point  which  appeared  seriously  to  en- 
danger my  line  of  communications  with  Havre. 
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I  had  already  evacuated  Amiens,  into  which  place 
a  German  reserve  division  was  reported  to  have 
moved. 

Orders  were  given  to  change  the  base  to  St. 
Nazaire,  and  establish  an  advance  base  at  Le  Mans. 
This  operation  was  well  carried  out  by  the  Inspector- 
General  of  Communications. 

In  spite  of  a  severe  defeat  inflicted  upon  the 
Guard  Xth  and  Guard  Reserve  Corps  of  the  German 
Army  by  the  1st  and  3rd  French  Corps  on  the  right 
of  the  5th  Army,  it  was  not  part  of  General  Joffre's 
plan  to  pursue  this  advantage  ;  and  a  general  retire- 
ment on  to  the  line  of  the  Marne  was  ordered,  to 
which  the  French  Forces  in  the  more  eastern  theatre 
were  directed  to  conform. 

A  new  Army  (the  9th)  had  been  formed  from 
three  corps  in  the  south  by  General  Joffre,  and 
moved  into  the  space  between  the  right  of  the  5th 
and  left  of  the  4th  Armies. 

Whilst  closely  adhering  to  his  strategic  conception 
to  draw  the  enemy  on  at  all  points  until  a  favourable 
situation  was  created  from  which  to  assume  the 
offensive,  General  Joffre  found  it  necessary  to 
modify  from  day  to  day  the  methods  by  which  he 
sought  to  attain  this  object,  owing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  enemy's  plans  and  changes  in  the 
general  situation. 

In  conformity  with  the  movements  of  the  French 
Forces,  my  retirement  continued  practically  from 
day  to  day.  Although  we  were  not  severely  pressed 
by  the  enemy,  rearguard  actions  took  place  con- 
tinually. 
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RETREAT  FROM  THE  AISNE  TO  THE  MARNE 

On  the  1st  September,  when  retiring  from  the 
thickly  wooded  country  to  the  south  of  Compiegne, 
the  First  Cavalry  Brigade  was  overtaken  by  some 
German  cavalry.  They  momentarily  lost  a  Horse 
Artillery  battery,  and  several  officers  and  men  were 
killed  and  wounded.  With  the  help,  however,  of 
some  detachments  from  the  3rd  Corps  operating 
on  their  left,  they  not  only  recovered  their  own 
guns  but  succeeded  in  capturing  twelve  of  the 
enemy's. 

Similarly,  to  the  eastward,  the  1st  Corps,  retiring 
south,  also  got  into  some  very  difficult  forest 
country,  and  a  somewhat  severe  rearguard  action 
ensued  at  Villers-Cotterets,  in  which  the  Fourth 
Guards  Brigade  suffered  considerably. 

On  September  3rd  the  British  Forces  were  in 
position  south  of  the  Marne  between  Lagny  and 
Signy-Signets.  Up  to  this  time  I  had  been  requested 
by  General  Joffre  to  defend  the  passages  of  the  river 
as  long  as  possible,  and  to  blow  up  the  bridges  in 
my  front.  After  I  had  made  the  necessary  disposi- 
tions, and  the  destruction  of  the  bridges  had  been 
effected,  I  was  asked  by  the  French  Commander-in- 
Chief  to  continue  my  retirement  to  a  point  some 
12  miles  in  rear  of  the  position  I  then  occupied, 
with  a  view  to  taking  up  a  second  position  behind 
the  Seine.  This  retirement  was  duly  carried  out. 
In  the  meantime  the  enemy  had  thrown  bridges 
and  crossed  the  Marne  in  considerable  force,  and 
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was  threatening  the  Allies  all  along  the  line  of  the 
British  Forces  and  the  5th  and  9th  French  Armies. 
Consequently  several  small  outpost  actions  took 
place. 


PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  COUNTER-ADVANCE 

On  Saturday,  September  5th,  I  met  the  French 
Commander-in-Chief  at  his  request,  and  he  informed 
me  of  his  intention  to  take  the  offensive  forthwith, 
as  he  considered  conditions  were  very  favourable  to 
success. 

General  JofTre  announced  to  me  his  intention  of 
wheeling  up  the  left  flank  of  the  6th  Army,  pivoting 
on  the  Marne  and  directing  it  to  move  on  the  Ourcq  ; 
cross  and  attack  the  flank  of  the  1st  German  Army, 
which  was  then  moving  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
east  of  that  river. 

He  requested  me  to  effect  a  change  of  front  to 
my  right — my  left  resting  on  the  Marne  and  my 
right  on  the  5th  Army — to  fill  the  gap  between  that 
army  and  the  6th.  I  was  then  to  advance  against 
the  enemy  in  my  front  and  join  in  the  general  offen- 
sive movement. 

These  combined  movements  practically  com- 
menced on  Sunday,  September  6th,  at  sunrise  ;  and 
on  that  day  it  may  be  said  that  a  great  battle 
opened  on  a  front  extending  from  Ermenonville, 
which  was  just  in  front  of  the  left  flank  of  the 
6th  French  Army,  through  Lizy  on  the  Marne, 
Mauperthuis,  which  was  about  the  British  centre, 
Courtecon,  which  was  the  left  of  the  5th  French 
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Army,  to  Esternay  and  Charleville,  the  left  of  the 
9th  Army  under  General  Foch,  and  so  along  the 
front  of  the  9th,  4th,  and  3rd  French  Armies  to 
a  point  north  of  the  fortress  of  Verdun. 

This  battle,  in  so  far  as  the  6th  French  Army,  the 
British  Army,  the  5th  French  Army  and  the  9th 
French  Army  were  concerned,  may  be  said  to  have 
concluded  on  the  evening  of  September  10th,  by 
which  time  the  Germans  had  been  driven  back  to 
the  line  Soissons-Reims,  with  a  loss  of  thousands 
of  prisoners,  many  guns,  and  enormous  masses  of 
transport. 

THE  GERMAN  RIGHT  WING  SWERVES  SOUTH-EAST 

About  the  3rd  September  the  enemy  appears  to 
have  changed  his  plans  and  to  have  determined  to 
stop  his  advance  South  direct  upon  Paris  ;  for  on 
the  4th  September  air  reconnaissances  showed  that 
his  main  columns  were  moving  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  generally  east  of  a  line  drawn  through 
Nanteuil  and  Lizy  on  the  Ourcq. 

On  the  5th  September  several  of  these  columns 
were  observed  to  have  crossed  the  Marne  ;  whilst 
German  troops,  which  were  observed  moving  south- 
east up  the  left  bank  of  the  Ourcq  on  the  4th,  were 
now  reported  to  be  halted  and  facing  that  river. 
Heads  of  the  enemy's  columns  were  seen  crossing 
at  Changis,  La  Ferte,  Nogent,  Chateau  Thierry 
and  Mezy. 

Considerable  German  columns  of  all  arms  were 
seen  to  be  converging  on  Montmirail,  whilst  before 
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sunset  large  bivouacs  of  the  enemy  were  located  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Coulommiers,  south  of  Rebais, 
La  Ferte-Gaucher  and  Lagny. 

COUNTER- ADVANCE  OF  THE  ALLIED  LEFT 

I  should  conceive  it  to  have  been  about  noon 
on  the  6th  September,  after  the  British  Forces  had 
changed  their  front  to  the  right  and  occupied  the 
line  Jouy-Le  Chatel-Faremoutiers-Villeneuve  Le 
Comte,  and  the  advance  of  the  6th  French  Army 
north  of  the  Marne  towards  the  Ourcq  became 
apparent,  that  the  enemy  realised  the  powerful 
threat  that  was  being  made  against  the  flank  of  his 
columns  moving  south-east,  and  began  the  great 
retreat  which  opened  the  battle  above  referred  to. 

On  the  evening  of  the  6th  September,  therefore, 
the  fronts  and  positions  of  the  opposing  armies  were 
roughly  as  follows  : 

ALLIES. 

6th  French  Army. — Right  on  the  Marne  at  Meaux, 
left  towards  Betz. 

British  Forces. — On  the  line  Dagny-Coulommiers- 
Maison. 

5th  French  Army. — At  Courta§on,  right  on 
Esternay. 

Conneau's  Cavalry  Corps. — Between  the  right  of 
the  British  and  the  left  of  the  French  5th  Army. 

GERMANS. 

4th  Reserve  and  2nd  Corps. — East  of  the  Ourcq 
and  facing  that  river. 
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9th  Cavalry  Division. — West  of  Crecy. 

2nd  Cavalry  Division. — North  of  Coulommiers. 

4th  Corps. — Rebais. 

3rd  and  1th  Corps. — South-west  of  Montmirail. 

All  these  troops  constituted  the  1st  German  Army, 
which  was  directed  against  the  French  6th  Army  on 
the  Ourcq,  and  the  British  Forces,  and  the  left  of 
the  5th  French  Army  south  of  the  Marne. 

The  2nd  German  Army  (IX.,  X.,  X.R.  and  Guard) 
was  moving  against  the  centre  and  right  of  the  5th 
French  Army  and  the  9th  French  Army. 

STAGES  or  THE  ADVANCE,  SEPT.  7-9 

On  the  7th  September  both  the  5th  and  6th 
French  Armies  were  heavily  engaged  on  our  flank. 
The  2nd  and  4th  Reserve  German  Corps  on  the 
Ourcq  vigorously  opposed  the  advance  of  the  French 
towards  that  river,  but  did  not  prevent  the  6th  Army 
from  gaining  some  headway,  the  Germans  them- 
selves suffering  serious  losses.  The  French  5th 
Army  threw  the  enemy  back  to  the  line  of  the 
Petit  Morin  river  after  inflicting  severe  losses  upon 
them,  especially  about  Montceaux,  which  was 
carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

The  enemy  retreated  before  our  advance,  covered 
by  his  2nd  and  9th  and  Guard  Cavalry  Divisions, 
which  suffered  severely. 

Our  Cavalry  acted  with  great  vigour,  especially 
General  De  Lisle 's  Brigade  with  the  9th  Lancers 
and  18th  Hussars. 

On  the  8th  September  the  enemy  continued  his 
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retreat  northward,  and  our  Army  was  successfully 
engaged  during  the  day  with  strong  rearguards  of 
all  arms  on  the  Petit  Morin  River,  thereby  materially 
assisting  the  progress  of  the  French  Armies  on  our 
right  and  left,  against  whom  the  enemy  was  making 
his  greatest  efforts.  On  both  sides  the  enemy  was' 
thrown  back  with  very  heavy  loss.  The  First  Army 
Corps  encountered  stubborn  resistance  at  La  Tre- 
toire  (north  of  Rebais).  The  enemy  occupied  a 
strong  position  with  infantry  and  guns  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Petit  Morin  River  ;  they  were 
dislodged  with  considerable  loss.  Several  machine 
guns  and  many  prisoners  were  captured,  and  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  German  dead  were  left  on  the 
ground. 

The  forcing  of  the  Petit  Morin  at  this  point  was 
much  assisted  by  the  Cavalry  and  the  1st  Division, 
which  crossed  higher  up  the  stream. 

Later  in  the  day  a  counter-attack  by  the  enemy 
was  well  repulsed  by  the  First  Army  Corps,  a  great 
many  prisoners  and  some  guns  again  falling  into 
our  hands. 

On  this  day  (8th  September)  the  Second  Army 
Corps  encountered  considerable  opposition,  but 
drove  back  the  enemy  at  all  points  with  great  loss, 
making  considerable  captures. 

The  Third  Army  Corps  also  drove  back  consider- 
able bodies  of  the  enemy's  infantry  and  made  some 
captures. 

On  the  9th  September  the  First  and  Second  Army 
Corps  forced  the  passage  of  the  Marne  and  advanced 
some  miles  to  the  north  of  it.  The  Third  Corps 

A  3 
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encountered  considerable  opposition,  as  the  bridge 
at  La  Ferte  was  destroyed  and  the  enemy  held  the 
town  on  the  opposite  bank  in  some  strength,  and 
thence  persistently  obstructed  the  construction  of 
a  bridge  ;  so  the  passage  was  not  effected  until  after 
nightfall. 

During  the  day's  pursuit  the  enemy  suffered 
heavy  loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  some  hundreds 
of  prisoners  fell  into  our  hands,  and  a  battery  of  eight 
machine  guns  was  captured  by  the  2nd  Division. 

On  this  day  the  6th  French  Army  was  heavily 
engaged  west  of  the  River  Ourcq.  The  enemy  had 
largely  increased  his  force  opposing  them  ;  and  very 
heavy  fighting  ensued,  in  which  the  French  were 
successful  throughout. 

The  left  of  the  5th  French  Army  reached  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chateau  Thierry  after  the  most 
severe  fighting,  having  driven  the  enemy  completely 
north  of  the  river  with  great  loss. 

THE  BRITISH  ON  THE  OURCQ,  SEPT.  10 

The  fighting  of  this  Army  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Montmirail  was  very  severe. 

The  advance  was  resumed  at  daybreak  on  the 
10th  up  to  the  line  of  the  Ourcq,  opposed  by  strong 
rearguards  of  all  arms.  The  1st  and  2nd  Corps, 
assisted  by  the  Cavalry  Division  on  the  right,  the 
3rd  and  5th  Cavalry  Brigades  on  the  left,  drove  the 
enemy  northwards.  Thirteen  guns,  seven  machine 
guns,  about  2,000  prisoners,  and  quantities  of  trans- 
port fell  into  our  hands.  The  enemy  left  many  dead 
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on  the  field.     On  this  day  the  French  5th  and  6th 
Armies  had  little  opposition. 

As  the  1st  and  2nd  German  Armies  were  now  in 
full  retreat,  this  evening  marks  the  end  of  the  battle 
which  practically  commenced  on  the  morning  of  the 
6th  instant  ;  and  it  is  at  this  point  in  the  operations 
that  I  am  concluding  the  present  despatch. 

Although  I  deeply  regret  to  have  had  to  report, 
heavy  losses  in  killed  and  wounded  throughout 
these  operations,  I  do  not  think  they  have  been 
excessive  in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  great 
fight,  the  outlines  of  which  I  have  only  been  able 
very  briefly  to  describe,  and  the  demoralisation  and 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  which  are  known  to  have 
been  caused  to  the  enemy  by  the  vigour  and  severity 
of  the  pursuit. 

In  concluding  this  despatch  I  must  call  your 
Lordship's  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  from 
Sunday,  August  23rd,  up  to  the  present  date 
(September  17th),  from  Mons  back  almost  to  the 
Seine,  and  from  the  Seine  to  the  Aisne,  the  Army 
under  my  command  has  been  ceaselessly  engaged 
without  one  single  day's  halt  or  rest  of  any  kind. 

Since  the  date  to  which  in  this  despatch  I  have 
limited  my  report  of  the  operations,  a  great  battle 
on  the  Aisne  has  been  proceeding.  A  full  report 
of  this  battle  will  be  made  in  an  early  further 
despatch. 

It  will,  however,  be  of  interest  to  say  here  that, 
in  spite  of  a  very  determined  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy,  who  is  holding  in  strength  and  great 
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tenacity  a  position  peculiarly  favourable  to  defence, 
the  battle  which  commenced  on  the  evening  of  the 
12th  instant  has,  so  far,  forced  the  enemy  back 
from  his  first  position,  secured  the  passage  of  the 
river,  and  inflicted  great  loss  upon  him,  including  the 
capture  of  over  2,000  prisoners  and  several  guns. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)    J.  D.  P.  FRENCH,  Field-Marshal, 

Commanding-in-Chief, 
The  British  Forces  in  the  Field. 


II 

8th  October,  1914. 
MY  LORD, 

'I  have  the  honour  to  report  the  operations  in 
which  the  British  Forces  in  France  have  been 
engaged  since  the  evening  of  the  10th  September. 

FROM   THE   OURCQ   TO   THE   AlSNE 

1.  In  the  early  morning  of  the  llth  the  further 
pursuit  of  the  enemy  was  commenced  ;  and  the 
three  Corps  crossed  the  Ourcq  practically  unopposed, 
the  Cavalry  reaching  the  line  of  the  Aisne  River  ; 
the  3rd  and  5th  Brigades  south  of  Soissons,  the  1st, 
2nd  and  4th  on  the  high  ground  at  Couvrelles  and 
Cerseuil. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  12th  from  the  opposition 
encountered  by  the  6th  French  Army  to  the  west  of 
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Soissons,  by  the  3rd  Corps  south-east  of  that  place, 
by  the  2nd  Corps  south  of  Missy  and  Vailly,  and 
certain  indications  all  along  the  line,  I  formed  the 
opinion  that  the  enemy  had,  for  the  moment  at  any 
rate,  arrested  his  retreat  and  was  preparing  to  dis- 
pute the  passage  of  the  Aisne  with  some  vigour. 

South  of  Soissons  the  Germans  were  holding 
Mont  de  Paris  against  the  attack  of  the  right  of  the 
French  6th  Army  when  the  3rd  Corps  reached  the 
neighbourhood  of  Buzancy,  south-east  of  that  place. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  Artillery  of  the  3rd  Corps 
the  French  drove  them  back  across  the  river  at 
Soissons,  where  they  destroyed  the  bridges. 

The  heavy  artillery  fire  which  was  visible  for 
several  miles  in  a  westerly  direction  in  the  valley  of 
the  Aisne  showed  that  the  6th  French  Army  was 
meeting  with  strong  opposition  all  along  the  line. 

On  this  day  the  Cavalry  under  General  Allenby 
reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Braine  and  did  good 
work  in  clearing  the  town  and  the  high  ground 
beyond  it  of  strong  hostile  detachments.  The 
Queen's  Bays  are  particularly  mentioned  by  the 
General  as  having  assisted  greatly  in  the  success  of 
this  operation.  They  were  well  supported  by  the 
3rd  Division,  which  on  this  night  bivouacked  at 
Brenelle,  south  of  the  river. 

The  5th  Division  approached  Missy,  but  were 
unable  to  make  headway. 

The  1st  Army  Corps  reached  the  neighbourhood 
of  Vauxcere  without  much  opposition. 

In  this  manner  the  Battle  of  the  Aisne  com- 
menced. 
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THE  BATTLE-GROUND  OF  THE  AISNE 

2.  The  Aisne  Valley  runs  generally  East  and 
West,  and  consists  of  a  flat-bottomed  depression  of 
width  varying  from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles,  down 
which  the  river  follows  a  winding  course  to  the 
West  at  some  points  near  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
valley  and  at  others  near  the  northern.  The  high 
ground  both  on  the  north  and  south  of  the  river  is 
approximately  400  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the 
valley  and  is  very  similar  in  character,  as  are  both 
slopes  of  the  valley  itself,  which  are  broken  into 
numerous  rounded  spurs  and  re-entrants.  The  most 
prominent  of  the  former  are  the  Chivre  spur  on  the 
right  bank  and  Sermoise  spur  on  the  left.  Near 
the  latter  place  the  general  plateau  on  the  south  is 
divided  by  a  subsidiary  valley  of  much  the  same 
character,  down  which  the  small  River  Vesle  flows 
to  the  main  stream  near  Sermoise.  The  slopes  of 
the  plateau  overlooking  the  Aisne  on  the  north  and 
south  are  of  varying  steepness,  and  are  covered 
with  numerous  patches  of  wood,  which  also  stretch 
upwards  and  backwards  over  the  edge  on  to  the  top 
of  the  high  ground.  There  are  several  villages  and 
small  towns  dotted  about  in  the  valley  itself  and 
along  its  sides,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  town  of 
Soissons. 

The  Aisne  is  a  sluggish  stream  of  some  170  feet  in 
breadth,  but,  being  15  feet  deep  in  the  centre,  it 
is  unfordable.  Between  Soissons  on  the  west  and 
Villers  on  the  east  (the  part  of  the  river  attacked 
and  secured  by  the  British  Forces)  there  are  eleven 
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road  bridges  across  it.  On  the  north  bank  a  narrow- 
gauge  railway  runs  from  Soissons  to  Vailly,  where  it 
crosses  the  river  and  continues  eastward  along  the 
south  bank.  From  Soissons  to  Sermoise  a  double 
line  of  railway  runs  along  the  south  bank,  turning 
at  the  latter  place  up  the  Vesle  Valley  towards 
Bazbches. 

The  position  held  by  the  enemy  is  a  very  strong 
one,  either  for  a  delaying  action  or  for  a  defensive 
battle.  One  of  its  chief  military  characteristics  is 
that  from  the  high  ground  on  neither  side  can  the 
top  of  the  plateau  on  the  other  side  be  seen  except 
for  small  stretches.  This  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
woods  on  the  edges  of  the  slopes.  Another  impor- 
tant point  is  that  all  the  bridges  are  under  either 
direct  or  high-angle  artillery  fire. 

The  tract  of  country  above  described,  which  lies 
north  of  the  Aisne,  is  well  adapted  to  concealment, 
and  was  so  skilfully  turned  to  account  by  the  enemy 
as  to  render  it  impossible  to  judge  the  real  nature 
of  his  opposition  to  our  passage  of  the  river,  .or  to 
accurately  gauge  his  strength  ;  but  I  have  every 
reason  to  conclude  that  strong  rearguards  of  at  least 
three  army  corps  were  holding  the  passages  on  the 
early  morning  of  the  13th. 

PASSAGE  OF  THE  AISNE,  SEPT.  13 

3.  On  that  morning  I  ordered  the  British  Forces 
to  advance  and  make  good  the  Aisne. 

The  1st  Corps  and  the  Cavalry  advanced  on  the 
river.  The  1st  Division  was  directed  on  Chanouille 
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via  the  canal  bridge  at  Bourg,  and  the  2nd  Division 
on  Courtecon  and  Presles  via  Pont-Arcy  and  on  the 
canal  to  the  north  of  Braye  via  Chavonne.  On  the 
right  the  Cavalry  and  1st  Division  met  with  slight 
opposition,  and  found  a  passage  by  means  of  the 
canal  which  crosses  the  river  by  an  aqueduct.  The 
Division  was  therefore  able  to  press  on,  supported 
by  the  Cavalry  Division  on  its  outer  flank,  driving 
back  the  enemy  in  front  of  it. 

On  the  left  the  leading  troops  of  the  2nd  Division 
reached  the  river  by  9  o'clock.  The  5th  Infantry 
Brigade  were  only  enabled  to  cross,  in  single  file  and 
under  considerable  shell  fire,  by  means  of  the  broken 
girder  of  the  bridge  which  was  not  entirely  sub- 
merged in  the  river.  The  construction  of  a  pontoon 
bridge  was  at  once  undertaken,  and  was  completed 
by  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

On  the  extreme  left  the  4th  Guards  Brigade  met 
with  severe  opposition  at  Chavonne,  and  it  was  only 
late  in  the  afternoon  that  it  was  able  to  establish 
a  foothold  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  by 
ferrying  one  battalion  across  in  boats. 

By  nightfall  the  1st  Division  occupied  the  area 
Moulins  Paissy-Geny,  with  posts  in  the  village  of 
Vendresse. 

The  2nd  Division  bivouacked  as  a  whole  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  river,  leaving  only  the  5th 
Brigade  on  the  north  bank  to  establish  a  bridge  head. 

The  Second  Corps  found  all  the  bridges  in  front 
of  them  destroyed,  except  that  of  Conde,  which  was 
in  possession  of  the  enemy,  and  remained  so  until 
the  end  of  the  battle. 
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In  the  approach  to  Missy,  where  the  5th  Division 
eventually  crossed,  there  is  some  open  ground  which 
was  swept  by  heavy  fire  from  the  opposite  bank. 
The  13th  Brigade  was,  therefore,  unable  to  advance  ; 
but  the  14th,  which  was  directed  to  the  east  of 
Venizel  at  a  less  exposed  point,  was  rafted  across, 
and  by  night  established  itself  with  its  left  at 
St.  Marguerite.  They  were  followed  by  the  15th 
Brigade  ;  and  later  on  both  the  14th  and  15th 
supported  the  4th  Division  on  their  left  in  repelling 
a  heavy  counter-attack  on  the  Third  Corps. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th  the  Third  Corps 
found  the  enemy  had  established  himself  in  strength 
on  the  Vregny  Plateau.  The  road  bridge  at  Venizel 
was  repaired  during  the  morning,  and  a  recon- 
naissance was  made  with  a  view  to  throwing  a 
pontoon  bridge  at  Soissons. 

The  12th  Infantry  Brigade  crossed  at  Venizel, 
and  was  assembled  at  Bucy  Le  Long  by  1  p.m.,  but 
the  bridge  was  so  far  damaged  that  artillery  could 
only  be  man-handled  across  it.  Meanwhile  the 
construction  of  a  bridge  was  commenced  close  to 
the  road  bridge  at  Venizel. 

At  2  p.m.  the  12th  Infantry  Brigade  attacked  in 
the  direction  of  Chivres  and  Vregny  with  the  object 
of  securing  the  high  ground  east  of  Chivres,  as 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  a  further  advance  north- 
wards. This  attack  made  good  progress,  but  at 
5.30  p.m.  the  enemy's  artillery  and  machine-gun 
fire  from  the  direction  of  Vregny  became  so  severe 
that  no  further  advance  could  be  made.  The 
positions  reached  were  held  till  dark. 

A4 
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The  pontoon  bridge  at  Venizel  was  completed  at 
5.30  p.m.,  when  the  10th  Infantry  Brigade  crossed 
the  river  and  moved  to  Bucy  Le  Long. 

The  19th  Infantry  Brigade  moved  to  Billy- sur- 
Aisne,  and  before  dark  all  the  artillery  of  the 
Division  had  crossed  the  river,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Heavy  Battery  and  one  Brigade  of  Field 
Artillery. 

During  the  night  the  positions  gained  by  the 
12th  Infantry  Brigade  to  the  east  of  the  stream 
running  through  Chivres  were  handed  over  to  the 
5th  Division. 

The  section  of  the  Bridging  Train  allotted  to  the 
Third  Corps  began  to  arrive  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Soissons  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  an  attempt 
to  throw  a  heavy  pontoon  bridge  at  Soissons  had  to 
be  abandoned,  owing  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy's 
heavy  howitzers. 

In  the  evening  the  enemy  retired  at  all  points 
and  entrenched  himself  on  the  high  ground  about 
two  miles  north  of  the  river  along  which  runs  the 
Chemin-des-Dames.  Detachments  of  Infantry,  how- 
ever, strongly  entrenched  in  commanding  points 
down  slopes  of  the  various  spurs,  were  left  in  front 
of  all  three  corps  with  powerful  artillery  in  support 
of  them. 

During  the  night  of  the  13th  and  on  the  14th  and 
following  days  the  Field  Companies  were  incessantly 
at  work  night  and  day.  Eight  pontoon  bridges  and 
one  foot  bridge  were  thrown  across  the  river  under 
generally  very  heavy  artillery  fire,  which  was  in- 
cessantly kept  up  on  to  most  of  the  crossings  after 
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completion.  Three  of  the  road  bridges,  i.e.  Venizel, 
Missy  and  Vailly,  and  the  railway  bridge  east  of 
Vailly  were  temporarily  repaired  so  as  to  take  foot 
traffic,  and  the  Villers  Bridge  made  fit  to  carry 
weights  up  to  six  tons. 

Preparations  were  also  made  for  the  repair  of 
the  Missy,  Vailly  and  Bourg  Bridges  so  as  to  take 
mechanical  transport. 

The  weather  was  very  wet  and  added  to  the 
difficulties  by  cutting  up  the  already  indifferent 
approaches,  entailing  a  large  amount  of  work  to 
repair  and  improve. 

The  operations  of  the  Field  Companies  during 
this  most  trying  time  are  worthy  of  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  the  Royal  Engineers. 


THE  ADVANCE  OF  THE  FIRST  CORPS 
(SiR  DOUGLAS  HAIG) 

4.  On  the  evening  of  the  14th  it  was  still  im- 
possible to  decide  whether  the  enemy  was  only 
making  a  temporary  halt,  covered  by  rearguards, 
or  whether  he  intended  to  stand  and  defend  the 
position. 

With  a  view  to  clearing  up  the  situation,  I  ordered 
a  general  advance. 

The  action  of  the  First  Corps  on  this  day  under 
the  direction  and  command  of  Sir  Douglas  Haig 
was  of  so  skilful,  bold  and  decisive  a  character  that 
he  gained  positions  which  alone  have  enabled  me 
to  maintain  my  position  for  more  than  three  weeks 
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of  very  severe  fighting  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
river. 

The  Corps  was  directed  to  cross  the  line  Moulins- 
Moussy  by  7  a.m. 

On  the  right  the  General  Officer  Commanding  the 
1st  Division  directed  the  2nd  Infantry  Brigade 
(which  was  in  billets  and  bivouacked  about  Moulins) 
and  the  25th  Artillery  Brigade  (less  one  battery), 
under  General  Bulfin,  to  move  forward  before  day- 
break, in  order  to  protect  the  advance  of  the  Division 
sent  up  the  valley  to  Vendresse.  An  officers'  patrol 
sent  out  by  this  Brigade  reported  a  considerable 
force  of  the  enemy  near  the  factory  north  of  Troy  on, 
and  the  Brigadier  accordingly  directed  two  regiments 
(the  King's  Royal  Rifles  and  the  Royal  Sussex 
Regiment)  to  move  at  3  a.m.  The  Northampton- 
shire Regiment  was  ordered  to  move  at  4  a.m.  to 
occupy  the  spur  east  of  Troyon.  The  remaining 
regiment  of  the  Brigade  (the  Loyal  North  Lancashire 
Regiment)  moved  at  5.30  a.m.  to  the  village  of 
Vendresse.  The  factory  was  found  to  be  held  in 
considerable  strength  by  the  enemy,  and  the 
Brigadier  ordered  the  Loyal  North  Lancashire 
Regiment  to  support  the  King's  Royal  Rifles  and 
the  Sussex  Regiment.  Even  with  this  support  the 
force  was  unable  to  make  headway,  and  on  the 
arrival  of  the  1st  Brigade  the  Coldstream  Guards 
were  moved  up  to  support  the  right  of  the  leading 
Brigade  (the  2nd),  while  the  remainder  of  the  1st 
Brigade  supported  its  left. 

About  noon  the  situation  was,  roughly,  that  the 
whole  of  these  two  brigades  were  extended  along 
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a  line  running  east  and  west,  north  of  the  line 
Troy  on  and  south  of  the  Chemin-des-Dames.  A 
party  of  the  Loyal  North  Lancashire  Regiment  had 
seized  and  were  holding  the  factory.  The  enemy 
held  a  line  of  entrenchments  north  and  east  of  the 
factory  in  considerable  strength,  and  every  effort  to 
advance  against  this  line  was  driven  back  by  heavy 
shell  and  machine-gun  fire.  The  morning  was  wet 
and  a  heavy  mist  hung  over  the  hills,  so  that  the 
25th  Artillery  Brigade  and  the  Divisional  Artillery 
were  unable  to  render  effective  support  to  the 
advanced  troops  until  about  9  o'clock. 

By  10  o'clock  the  3rd  Infantry  Brigade  had 
reached  a  point  one  mile  south  of  Vendresse,  and 
from  there  it  was  ordered  to  continue  the  line  of 
the  1st  Brigade  and  to  connect  with  and  help  the 
right  of  the  2nd  Division.  A  strong  hostile  column 
was  found  to  be  advancing,  and  by  a  vigorous 
counter-stroke  with  two  of  his  battalions  the 
Brigadier  checked  the  advance  of  this  column  and 
relieved  the  pressure  on  the  2nd  Division.  From 
this  period  until  late  in  the  afternoon  the  fighting 
consisted  of  a  series  of  attacks  and  counter-attacks. 
The  counter- strokes  by  the  enemy  were  delivered 
at  first  with  great  vigour,  but  later  on  they  decreased 
in  strength,  and  all  were  driven  off  with  heavy 


On  the  left  the  6th  Infantry  Brigade  had  been 
ordered  to  cross  the  river  and  to  pass  through  the 
line  held  during  the  preceding  night  by  the  5th 
Infantry  Brigade  and  occupy  the  Courtecon  Ridge, 
whilst  a  detached  force,  consisting  of  the  4th  Guards 
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Brigade  and  the  36th  Brigade,  Royal  Field  Artillery, 
under  Brigadier-General  Perceval,  were  ordered  to 
proceed  to  a  point  east  of  the  village  of  Ostel. 

The  6th  Infantry  Brigade  crossed  the  river  at 
Pont-Arcy,  moved  up  the  valley  towards  Braye, 
and  at  9  a.m.  had  reached  the  line  Tilleul-La 
Buvelle.  On  this  line  they  came  under  heavy 
artillery  and  rifle  fire,  and  were  unable  to  advance 
until  supported  by  the  34th  Brigade,  Royal  Field 
Artillery,  and  the  44th  Howitzer  Brigade  and  the 
Heavy  Artillery. 

The  4th  Guards  Brigade  crossed  the  river  at 
10  a.m.  and  met  with  very  heavy  opposition.  It 
had  to  pass  through  dense  woods  ;  field  artillery 
support  was  difficult  to  obtain  ;  but  one  section  of 
a  field  battery  pushed  up  to  and  within  the  firing 
line.  At  1  p.m.  the  left  of  the  Brigade  was  south 
of  the  Ostel  Ridge. 

At  this  period  of  the  action  the  enemy  obtained 
a  footing  between  the  First  and  Second  Corps,  and 
threatened  to  cut  the  communications  of  the  latter. 

Sir  Douglas  Haig  was  very  hardly  pressed  and 
had  no  reserve  in  hand.  I  placed  the  Cavalry 
Division  at  his  disposal,  part  of  which  he  skilfully 
used  to  prolong  and  secure  the  left  flank  of  the 
Guards  Brigade.  Some  heavy  fighting  ensued, 
which  resulted  in  the  enemy  being  driven  back  with 
heavy  loss. 

About  4  o'clock  the  weakening  of  the  counter- 
attacks by  the  enemy  and  other  indications  tended 
to  show  that  his  resistance  was  decreasing,  and 
a  general  advance  was  ordered  by  the  Army  Corps 
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Commander.  Although  meeting  with  considerable 
opposition  and  coming  under  very  heavy  artillery 
and  rifle  fire,  the  position  of  the  corps  at  the  end  of 
the  day's  operations  extended  from  the  Chemin-des- 
Dames  on  the  right,  through  Chivy,  to  Le  Cour  de 
Soupir,  with  the  1st  Cavalry  Brigade  extending  to 
the  Chavonne-Soissons  road. 

On  the  right  the  corps  was  in  close  touch  with 
the  French  Moroccan  troops  of  the  18th  Corps, 
which  were  entrenched  in  echelon  to  its  right 
rear.  During  the  night  they  entrenched  this 
position. 

Throughout  the  Battle  of  the  Aisne  this  advanced 
and  commanding  position  was  maintained,  and 
I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  valuable  services 
rendered  by  Sir  Douglas  Haig  and  the  Army  Corps 
under  his  command.  Day  after  day  and  night  after 
night  the  enemy's  infantry  has  been  hurled  against 
him  in  violent  counter-attack  which  has  never  on 
any  one  occasion  succeeded,  whilst  the  trenches  all 
over  his  position  have  been  under  continuous  heavy 
artillery  fire. 

The  operations  of  the  First  Corps  on  this  day 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  several  hundred  prisoners, 
some  field  pieces,  and  machine  guns. 

The  casualties  were  very  severe,  one  brigade  alone 
losing  three  of  its  four  Colonels. 

The  3rd  Division  commenced  a  further  advance 
and  had  nearly  reached  the  plateau  of  Aizy  when 
they  were  driven  back  by  a  powerful  counter-attack 
supported  by  heavy  artillery.  The  division,  however, 
fell  back  in  the  best  order,  and  finally  entrenched 
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itself  about  a  mile  north  of  Vailly  Bridge,  effectively 
covering  the  passage. 

The  4th  and  5th  Divisions  were  unable  to  do  more 
than  maintain  their  ground. 

THE  GERMAN  HEAVY  GUNS,  SEPT.  15 

5.  On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  after  close  examina- 
tion of  the  position,  it  became  clear  to  me  that  the 
enemy  was  making  a  determined  stand  ;  and  this 
view  was  confirmed  by  reports  which  reached  me 
from  the  French  Armies  fighting  on  my  right  and 
left,  which  clearly  showed  that  a  strongly  entrenched 
line  of  defence  was  being  taken  up  from  the  north  of 
Compiegne,  eastward  and  south-eastward,  along  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Aisne  up  to  and  beyond  Reims. 

A  few  days  previously  the  Fortress  of  Maubeuge 
fell,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  siege  artillery 
was  brought  down  from  that  place  to  strengthen 
the  enemy's  position  in  front  of  us. 

During  the  15th  shells  fell  in  our  position  which 
have  been  judged  by  experts  to  be  thrown  by  eight- 
inch  siege  guns  with  a  range  of  10,000  yards. 
Throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  battle  our 
troops  have  suffered  very  heavily  from  this  fire, 
although  its  effect  latterly  was  largely  mitigated  by 
more  efficient  and  thorough  entrenching,  the  neces- 
sity for  which  I  impressed  strongly  upon  Army 
Corps  Commanders.  In  order  to  assist  them  in  this 
work  all  villages  within  the  area  of  our  occupation 
were  searched  for  heavy  entrenching  tools,  a  large 
number  of  which  were  collected. 
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In  view  of  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  ground 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river  between  Missy  and 
Soissons,  and  its  extraordinary  adaptability  to  a 
force  on  the  defensive,  the  5th  Division  found  it 
impossible  to  maintain  its  position  on  the  southern 
edge  of  the  Chivres  Plateau,  as  the  enemy  in  posses- 
sion of  the  village  of  Vregny  to  the  west  was  able 
to  bring  a  flank  fire  to  bear  upon  it.  The  Division 
had,  therefore,  to  retire  to  a  line  the  left  of  which 
was  at  the  village  of  Marguerite,  and  thence  ran  by 
the  north  edge  of  Missy  back  to  the  river  to  the  east 
of  that  place. 

With  great  skill  and  tenacity  Sir  Charles  Fer- 
gusson  maintained  this  position  throughout  the 
whole  battle,  although  his  trenches  were  necessarily 
on  lower  ground  than  that  occupied  by  the  enemy 
on  the  southern  edge  of  the  plateau,  which  was  only 
400  yards  away. 

General  Hamilton  with  the  3rd  Division  vigorously 
attacked  to  the  north,  and  regained  all  the  ground  he 
had  lost  on  the  15th,  which  throughout  the  battle  has 
formed  a  most  powerful  and  effective  bridge  head. 

ATTACKS  AND  COUNTER-ATTACKS 
SEPT.  16-24 

6.  On  the  16th  the  6th  Division  came  up  into  line. 

It  had  been  my  intention  to  direct  the  First  Corps 
to  attack  and  seize  the  enemy's  position  on  the 
Chemin-des -Dames,  supporting  it  with  this  new 
reinforcement.  I  hoped  from  the  position  thus 
gained  to  bring  effective  fire  to  bear  across  the  front 
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of  the  3rd  Division  which,  by  securing  the  advance 
of  the  latter,  would  also  take  the  pressure  off  the 
5th  Division  and  the  Third  Corps. 

But  any  further  advance  of  the  First  Corps  would 
have  dangerously  exposed  my  right  flank.  And, 
further,  I  learned  from  the  French  Commander-in- 
Chief  that  he  was  strongly  reinforcing  the  6th  French 
Army  on  my  left,  with  the  intention  of  bringing  up 
the  Allied  left  to  attack  the  enemy's  flank  and  thus 
compel  his  retirement.  I  therefore  sent  the  6th 
Division  to  join  the  Third  Corps  with  orders  to  keep 
it  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  as  it  might  be 
available  in  general  reserve. 

On  the  17th,  18th  and  19th  the  whole  of  our  line 
was  heavily  bombarded,  and  the  First  Corps  was 
constantly  and  heavily  engaged.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  17th  the  right  flank  of  the  1st  Division  was 
seriously  threatened.  A  counter-attack  was  made 
by  the  Northamptonshire  Regiment  in  combination 
with  the  Queen's,  and  one  battalion  of  the  Divisional 
Reserve  was  moved  up  in  support.  The  North- 
amptonshire Regiment,  under  cover  of  mist,  crept 
up  to  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's  trenches 
and  charged  with  the  bayonet,  driving  them  out  of 
the  trenches  and  up  the  hill.  A  very  strong  force 
of  hostile  infantry  was  then  disclosed  on  the  crest 
line.  This  new  line  was  enfiladed  by  part  of  the 
Queen's  and  the  Bang's  Royal  Rifles,  which  wheeled 
to  their  left  on  the  extreme  right  of  our  infantry  line, 
and  were  supported  by  a  squadron  of  cavalry  on 
their  outer  flank.  The  enemy's  attack  was  ulti- 
mately driven  back  with  heavy  loss. 
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On  the  18th,  during  the  night,  the  Gloucestershire 
Regiment  advanced  from  their  position  near  Chivy, 
filled  in  the  enemy's  trenches  and  captured  two 
maxim  guns. 

On  the  extreme  right  the  Queen's  were  heavily 
attacked,  but  the  enemy  was  repulsed  with  great 
loss.  About  midnight  the  attack  was  renewed  on 
the  First  Division,  supported  by  artillery  fire,  but 
was  again  repulsed. 

Shortly  after  midnight  an  attack  was  made  on  the 
left  of  the  2nd  Division  with  considerable  force, 
which  was  also  thrown  back. 

At  about  1  p.m.  on  the  19th  the  2nd  Division  drove 
back  a  heavy  infantry  attack  strongly  supported  by 
artillery  fire.  At  dusk  the  attack  was  renewed  and 
again  repulsed. 

On  the  18th  I  discussed  with  the  General  Officer 
Commanding  the  Second  Army  Corps  and  his 
Divisional  Commanders  the  possibility  of  driving 
the  enemy  out  of  Conde,  which  lay  between  his  two 
Divisions,  and  seizing  the  bridge  which  has  remained 
throughout  in  his  possession. 

As,  however,  I  found  that  the  bridge  was  closely 
commanded  from  all  points  on  the  south  side  and 
that  satisfactory  arrangements  were  made  to  prevent 
any  issue  from  it  by  the  enemy  by  day  or  night,  I 
decided  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  incur  the  losses 
which  an  attack  would  entail,  as,  in  view  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Second  and  Third  Corps,  the  enemy  could 
make  no  use  of  Conde,  and  would  be  automatically 
forced  out  of  it  by  any  advance  which  might  become 
possible  for  us. 
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7.  On  this  day  information  reached  me  from 
General  Joffre  that  he  had  found  it  necessary  to 
make  a  new  plan,  and  to  attack  and  envelop  the 
German  right  flank. 

It  was  now  evident  to  me  that  the  battle  in  which 
we  had  been  engaged  since  the  12th  instant  must  last 
some  days  longer  until  the  effect  of  this  new  flank 
movement  could  be  felt  and  a  way  opened  to  drive 
the  enemy  from  his  positions. 

It  thus  became  essential  to  establish  some  system 
of  regular  relief  in  the  trenches,  and  I  have  used  the 
infantry  of  the  6th  Division  for  this  purpose  with 
good  results.  The  relieved  brigades  were  brought 
back  alternately  south  of  the  river,  and,  with  the 
artillery  of  the  6th  Division,  formed  a  general  reserve 
on  which  I  could  rely  in  case  of  necessity. 

The  Cavalry  has  rendered  most  efficient  and  ready 
help  in  the  trenches,  and  have  done  all  they  possibly 
could  to  lighten  the  arduous  and  trying  task  which 
has  of  necessity  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  Infantry. 

On  the  evening  of  the  19th  and  throughout  the 
20th  the  enemy  again  commenced  to  show  consider- 
able activity.  On  the  former  night  a  severe  counter- 
attack on  the  3rd  Division  was  repulsed  with  con- 
siderable loss,  and  from  early  on  Sunday  morning 
various  hostile  attempts  were  made  on  the  trenches 
of  the  1st  Division.  During  the  day  the  enemy 
suffered  another  severe  repulse  in  front  of  the  2nd 
Division,  losing  heavily  in  the  attempt.  In  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  the  enemy  made  desperate 
attempts  against  the  trenches  all  along  the  front  of 
the  First  Corps,  but  with  similar  results. 
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After  dark  the  enemy  again  attacked  the  2nd 
Division,  only  to  be  again  driven  back. 

Our  losses  on  these  two  days  were  considerable, 
but  the  number,  as  obtained,  of  the  enemy's  killed 
and  wounded  vastly  exceeded  them. 

As  the  troops  of  the  First  Army  Corps  were  much 
exhausted  by  this  continual  fighting,  I  reinforced  Sir 
Douglas  Haig  with  a  brigade  from  the  reserve,  and 
called  upon  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  to  assist  them. 

On  the  night  of  the  21st  another  violent  counter- 
attack was  repulsed  by  the  3rd  Division,  the  enemy 
losing  heavily. 

On  the  23rd  the  four  six-inch  howitzer  batteries, 
which  I  had  asked  to  be  sent  from  home,  arrived. 
Two  batteries  were  handed  over  to  the  Second  Corps 
and  two  to  the  First  Corps.  They  were  brought 
into  action  on  the  24th  with  very  good  results. 

Our  experiences  in  this  campaign  seem  to  point 
to  the  employment  of  more  heavy  guns  of  a  larger 
calibre  in  great  battles  which  last  for  several  days, 
during  which  time  powerful  entrenching  work  on 
both  sides  can  be  carried  out. 

These  batteries  were  used  with  considerable  effect 
on  the  24th  and  the  following  days. 

CLIMAX  OF  GERMAN  COUNTER-ATTACKS 
SEPT.  26-28 

8.  On  the  23rd  the  action  of  General  de  Castelnau's 
Army  on  the  Allied  left  developed  considerably,  and 
apparently  withdrew  considerable  forces  of  the 
enemy  away  from  the  centre  and  east.  I  am  not 
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aware  whether  it  was  due  to  this  cause  or  not,  but 
until  the  26th  it  appeared  as  though  the  enemy's 
opposition  in  our  front  was  weakening.  On  that 
day,  however,  a  very  marked  renewal  of  activity 
commenced.  A  constant  and  vigorous  artillery 
bombardment  was  maintained  all  day,  and  the 
Germans  in  front  of  the  1st  Division  were  observed 
to  be  "  sapping  "  up  to  our  lines  and  trying  to  estab- 
lish new  trenches.  Renewed  counter-attacks  were 
delivered  and  beaten  off  during  the  course  of  the 
day,  and  in  the  afternoon  a  well-timed  attack  by 
the  1st  Division  stopped  the  enemy's  entrenching 
work. 

During  the  night  of  27th-28th  the  enemy  again 
made  the  most  determined  attempts  to  capture  the 
trenches  of  the  1st  Division,  but  without  the  slightest 
success. 

Similar  attacks  were  reported  during  these  three 
days  all  along  the  line  of  the  Allied  front,  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  enemy  then  made  one  last  great 
effort  to  establish  ascendancy.  He  was,  however, 
unsuccessful  everywhere,  and  is  reported  to  have 
suffered  heavy  losses.  The  same  futile  attempts 
were  made  all  along  our  front  up  to  the  evening  of 
the  28th,  when  they  died  away,  and  have  not  since 
been  renewed. 

On  former  occasions  I  have  brought  to  your 
Lordship's  notice  the  valuable  services  performed 
during  this  campaign  by  the  Royal  Artillery. 

Throughout  the  Battle  of  the  Aisne  they  have 
displayed  the  same  skill,  endurance  and  tenacity, 
and  I  deeply  appreciate  the  work  they  have  done. 
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Sir  David  Henderson  and  the  Royal  Flying  Corps 
under  his  command  have  again  proved  their  incal- 
culable value.  Great  strides  have  been  made  in  the 
development  of  the  use  of  aircraft  in  the  tactical 
sphere  by  establishing  effective  communication 
between  aircraft  and  units  in  action. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  adequately  and  accurately 
the  great  strain  to  which  officers  and  men  were  sub- 
jected almost  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night 
throughout  this  battle. 

I  have  described  above  the  severe  character  of  the 
artillery  fire  which  was  directed  from  morning  till 
night,  not  only  upon  the  trenches,  but  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  ground  occupied  by  our  Forces.  It 
was  not  until  a  few  days  before  the  position  was 
evacuated  that  the  heavy  guns  were  removed  and 
the  fire  slackened.  Attack  and  counter-attack  oc- 
curred at  all  hours  of  the  night  and  day  throughout 
the  whole  position,  demanding  extreme  vigilance, 
and  permitting  only  a  minimum  of  rest. 

The  fact  that  between  the  12th  September  to  the 
date  of  this  despatch  the  total  numbers  of  killed, 
wounded  and  missing  reached  the  figures  amounting 
to  561  officers,  12,980  men,  proves  the  severity  of 
the  struggle. 

The  tax  on  the  endurance  of  the  troops  was  further 
increased  by  the  heavy  rain  and  cold  which  prevailed 
for  some  ten  or  twelve  days  of  this  trying  time. 

The  Battle  of  the  Aisne  has  once  more  demon- 
strated the  splendid  spirit,  gallantry  and  devotion 
which  animates  the  officers  and  men  of  His  Majesty's 
Forces. 
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OFFICERS  MENTIONED 

With  reference  to  the  last  paragraph  of  my 
despatch  of  September  7th,  I  append  the  names  of 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  brought 
forward  for  special  mention  by  Army  Corps  comman- 
ders and  heads  of  departments  for  services  rendered 
from  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  up  to  the 
present  date. 

I  entirely  agree  with  these  recommendations, 
and  beg  to  submit  them  for  your  Lordship's  con- 
sideration. 

I  further  wish  to  bring  forward  the  names  of  the 
following  officers  who  have  rendered  valuable  ser- 
vice : — General  Sir  Horace  Smith-Dorrien  and  Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir  Douglas  Haig  (commanding  First 
and  Second  Corps  respectively)  I  have  already  men- 
tioned in  the  present  and  former  despatches  for 
particularly  marked  and  distinguished  service  in 
critical  situations. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  they 
have  carried  out  all  my  orders  and  instructions  with 
the  utmost  ability. 

Lieutenant-General  W.  P.  Pulteney  took  over  the 
command  of  the  Third  Corps  just  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Battle  of  the  Marne.  Throughout 
the  subsequent  operations  he  showed  himself  to  be 
a  most  capable  commander  in  the  field  and  has 
rendered  very  valuable  services. 

Major-General  E.  H.  H.  Allenby  and  Major- 
General  H.  de  la  P.  Gough  have  proved  themselves  to 
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be  Cavalry  leaders  of  a  high  order,  and  I  am  deeply 
indebted  to  them.  The  undoubted  moral  superiority 
which  our  Cavalry  has  obtained  over  that  of  the 
enemy  has  been  due  to  the  skill  with  which  they 
have  turned  to  the  best  account  the  qualities  in- 
herent in  the  splendid  troops  they  command. 

In  my  despatch  of  7th  September  I  mentioned 
the  name  of  Brigadier-General  Sir  David  Henderson 
and  his  valuable  work  in  command  of  the  Royal 
Flying  Corps  ;  and  I  have  once  more  to  express 
my  deep  appreciation  of  the  help  he  has  since 
rendered  me. 

Lieutenant-General  Sir  Archibald  Murray  has  con- 
tinued to  render  me  invaluable  help  as  Chief  of  the 
Staff  ;  and  in  his  arduous  and  responsible  duties 
he  has  been  ably  assisted  by  Major-General  Henry 
Wilson,  Sub-Chief. 

Lieutenant-General  Sir  Nevil  Macready  and 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  William  Robertson  have 
continued  to  perform  excellent  service  as  Adjutant- 
General  and  Quartermaster-General  respectively. 

The  Director  of  Army  Signals,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
J/S.  Fowler,  has  materially  assisted  the  operations 
by  the  skill  and  energy  which  he  has  displayed  in  the 
working  of  the  important  department  over  which  he 
presides. 

My  Military  Secretary,  Brigadier-General  the 
Hon.  W.  Lambton,  has  performed  his  arduous  and 
difficult  duties  with  much  zeal  and  great  efficiency. 

I  am  anxious  also  to  bring  to  your  Lordship's 
notice  the  following  names  of  officers  of  my  Personal 
Staff,  who  throughout  these  arduous  operations  have 
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shown  untiring  zeal  and  energy  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties : — 

Aides-de-Camp. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Stanley  Barry. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Lord  Brooke. 
Major  Fitzgerald  Watt. 

Extra  Aide-de-Camp. 
Captain  the  Hon.  F.  E.  Guest. 

Private  Secretary. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Brindsley  Fitzgerald. 

Major  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Arthur  of 
Connaught,  K.G.,  joined  my  Staff  as  Aide-de-Camp 
on  the  14th  September. 

His  Royal  Highness's  intimate  knowledge  of 
languages  enabled  me  to  employ  him  with  great 
advantage  on  confidential  missions  of  some  impor- 
tance, and  his  services  have  proved  of  considerable 
value. 

I  cannot  close  this  despatch  without  informing 
your  Lordship  of  the  valuable  services  rendered  by 
the  Chief  of  the  French  Military  Mission  at  my 
Headquarters,  Colonel  Victor  Huguet,  of  the  French 
Artillery.  He  has  displayed  tact  and  judgment  of 
a  high  order  in  many  difficult  situations,  and  has 
rendered  conspicuous  service  to  the  Allied  cause. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)     J.  D.  P.  FRENCH,  Field-Marshal, 

Commanding-in-Chief, 
The  British  Army  in  the  Field. 


APPENDIX  A 

ACCOUNT  BY  AN  OFFICER  ATTACHED  TO  SIR  JOHN 
FRENCH'S  STAFF  OF  THE  BRITISH  OPERATIONS 
OF  THE  10TH  TO  THE  13TH  OF  SEPTEMBER 
INCLUSIVE 

Since  Thursday,  September  10,  the  Army  has  made 
steady  progress  in  its  endeavour  to  drive  back  the  enemy 
in  co-operation  with  the  French.  The  country  across  which 
it  has  had  to  force  its  way,  and  will  have  to  continue  to  do 
so,  is  undulating  and  covered  with  patches  of  thick  wood. 
Within  the  area  which  faced  the  British  before  the  advance 
commenced,  right  up  to  Laon,  the  chief  feature  of  tactical 
importance  is  the  fact  that  there  are  six  rivers  running 
right  across  the  direction  of  advance,  at  all  of  which  it  was 
possible  that  the  Germans  might  make  a  resistance. 

These  are,  in  order  from  the  south,  the  Marne,  the  Ourcq, 
the  Vesle,  the  Aisne,  the  Ailette,  and  the  Oise.  The  enemy 
held  the  line  of  the  Marne,  which  was  crossed  by  our  forces 
on  September  9  as  a  purely  rearguard  operation  ;  our 
passage  of  the  Ourcq,  which  here  runs  almost  due  east  and 
west,  was  not  contested  ;  the  Vesle  was  only  lightly  held ; 
while  the.  resistance  along  the  Aisne,  both  against  French 
and  British,  has  been  and  still  is  of  a  determined  character. 

The  course  of  the  operations  during  llth,  12th,  and  13th 
has  been  as  follows  :  On  Friday,  the  llth,  but  little  opposi- 
tion was  met  with  by  us  along  any  part  of  our  front,  and 
the  direction  of  advance  was,  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating 
with  our  Allies,  turned  slightly  to  the  north-east.  The  day 
was  spent  in  pushing  forward  and  in  gathering  in  various 
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hostile  detachments,  and  by  nightfall  our  forces  had  reached 
a  line  to  the  north  of  the  Ourcq  extending  from  Oulchy-le- 
Chateau  to  Long  Pont.  On  this  day  there  was  also  a  general 
advance  on  the  part  of  the  French  along  their  whole  line, 
which  ended  in  substantial  success,  in  one  portion  of  the 
field,  Duke  Albrecht  of  Wiirtemburg's  Fourth  Army  being 
driven  back  across  the  Saulx,  and  elsewhere  the  whole  of 
the  corps  artillery  of  a  German  corps  being  captured. 
Several  German  colours  also  were  taken. 

It  was  only  on  this  day  that  the  full  extent  of  the  victory 
gained  by  the  Allies  on  the  8th  was  appreciated  by  them, 
and  the  moral  effect  of  this  success  has  been  enormous. 
An  order  dated  the  6th  or  7th  September,  by  the  Commander 
of  the  German  VHth  Corps,  was  picked  up,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  the  great  object  of  the  war  was  about  to  be 
attained,  since  the  French  were  going  to  accept  battle,  and 
that  upon  the  result  of  this  battle  would  depend  the  issue 
of  the  war  and  the  honour  of  the  German  armies. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  Germans  not  only  expected  to 
find  that  the  British  Army  was  beyond  the  power  of  assum- 
ing the  offensive  for  some  time,  but  counted  on  the  French 
having  been  driven  back  on  to  the  line  of  the  Seine  ;  and 
that,  though  surprised  to  find  the  latter  moving  forward 
against  them  after  they  had  crossed  the  Marne,  they  were 
in  no  wise  deterred  from  making  a  great  effort. 

On  Saturday,  the  12th,  the  enemy  were  found  to  be 
occupying  a  very  formidable  position  opposite  to  us  on  the 
north  of  the  Aisne.  At  Soissons  they  held  both  sides  of  the 
river  and  an  entrenched  line  on  the  hills  to  the  north.  Of 
eight  road  bridges  and  two  railway  bridges  crossing  the 
Aisne  within  our  section  of  front,  seven  of  the  former  and 
both  of  the  latter  had  been  demolished.  Working  from 
west  to  east  our  Third  Army  Corps  gained  some  high 
ground  south  of  the  Aisne  overlooking  the  Aisne  valley  east 
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of  Soissons.  Here  a  long-range  artillery  duel  between  our 
guns  and  those  of  the  French  on  our  left  and  the  enemy's 
artillery  on  the  hills  continued  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
day,  and  did  not  cease  until  nearly  midnight.  The  enemy 
had  a  very  large  number  of  heavy  howitzers  in  well-con- 
cealed positions.  The  movement  of  this  army  corps  was 
effected  in  co-operation  with  that  of  the  French  6th  Army  on 
our  left,  which  gained  the  southern  half  of  the  town  during 
the  night.  The  Second  Army  Corps  did  not  cross  the  Aisne. 

The  First  Army  Corps  got  over  the  River  Vesle  to  the 
south  of  the  Aisne  after  the  crossing  had  been  secured  by 
the  First  Cavalry  Division.  It  then  reached  a  line  south  of 
the  Aisne  practically  without  fighting.  At  Braine  the  First 
Cavalry  Division  met  with  considerable  opposition  from 
infantry  and  machine  guns  holding  the  town  and  guarding 
the  bridge.  With  the  aid  of  some  of  our  infantry  it  gained 
possession  of  the  town  about  midday,  driving  the  enemy  to 
the  north.  Some  hundred  prisoners  were  captured  round 
Braine,  where  the  Germans  had  thrown  a  large  amount  of 
field-gun  ammunition  into  the  river,  where  it  was  visible 
under  2  ft.  of  water.  On  the  right  the  French  reached  the 
line  of  the  river  Vesle. 

On  this  day  began  the  action  along  the  Aisne  which  is  not 
yet  finished,  and  which  may  be  merely  of  a  rear-guard  nature 
on  a  large  scale,  or  may  be  the  commencement  of  a  battle 
of  a  more  serious  nature.  It  rained  heavily  on  Saturday 
afternoon  and  all  through  the  night,  which  severely  handi- 
capped the  transport. 

On  Sunday,  the  13th,  an  extremely  strong  resistance  was 
encountered  along  the  whole  of  our  front,  which  was  some 
15  miles  in  length.  The  action  still  consisted  for  the  most 
part  of  long-range  gun  fire,  that  of  the  Germans  being  to 
a  great  extent  from  their  heavy  howitzers,  which  were  firing 
from  cleverly  concealed  positions.  Some  of  the  actual 
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crossings  of  the  Aisne  were  guarded  by  strong  detachments 
of  infantry  with  machine  guns.  By  nightfall  portions  of  all 
three  corps  were  across  the  river,  the  cavalry  returning  to 
the  south  side.  By  this  night  or  early  next  morning  three 
pontoon  bridges  had  been  built,  and  our  troops  also  managed 
to  get  across  the  river  by  means  of  a  bridge  carrying  the 
canal  over  the  river,  which  had  not  been  destroyed.  On  our 
left  the  French  pressed  on,  but  were  prevented  by  artillery 
fire  from  building  a  pontoon  bridge  at  Soissons.  A  large 
number  of  infantry,  however,  crossed  in  single  file  on  the  top 
of  one  girder  of  the  railway  bridge  which  was  left  standing. 
During  the  last  three  or  four  days  many  isolated  parties 
of  Germans  have  been  discovered  hiding  in  the  numerous 
woods  a  long  way  behind  our  line.  As  a  rule  they  seem 
glad  to  surrender,  and  the  condition  of  some  of  them  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  incident.  An  officer,  who 
was  proceeding  along  the  road  in  charge  of  a  number  of  led 
horses,  received  information  that  there  were  some  of  the 
enemy  in  the  neighbourhood.  Upon  seeing  them  he  gave 
the  order  to  charge,  whereupon  three  German  officers  and 
106  men  surrendered. 
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General  Headquarters, 

18th  September,  1914. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  narrative— on  the  14th  September 
— the  Germans  were  making  a  determined  resistance  along 
the  River  Aisne.  The  opposition,  which  it  was  at  first 
thought  might  possibly  be  of  a  rearguard  nature  not  entail- 
ing material  delay  to  our  progress,  has  developed,  and  has 
proved  to  be  more  serious  than  was  anticipated.  The 
action  now  being  fought  by  the  Germans  along  their  line 
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may,  it  is  true,  have  been  undertaken  in  order  to  gain  time 
for  some  strategic  operation  or  move,  and  may  not  be  their 
main  stand. 

But  if  this  be  so,  the  righting  is  naturally  on  a  scale  which, 
as  to  extent  of  ground  covered  and  duration  of  resistance, 
makes  it  indistinguishable  in  its  progress  from  what  is 
known  as  a  "  pitched  battle,"  though  the  enemy  certainly 
showed  signs  of  considerable  disorganization  during  the 
earlier  days  of  their  retirement.  Whether  it  was  originally 
intended  by  them  to  defend  the  position  they  took  up  as 
strenuously  as  they  have  done,  or  whether  the  delay  gained 
for  them  during  the  12th  and  13th  by  their  artillery  has 
enabled  them  to  develop  their  resistance  and  to  reinforce 
their  line  to  an  extent  not  originally  contemplated,  cannot 
yet  be  said. 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned  the  action  still  being  contested 
is  the  battle  of  the  Aisne,  for  we  are  fighting  just  across  that 
river  along  the  whole  of  our  front.  To  the  east  and  west 
the  struggle  is  not  confined  to  the  valley  of  that  river, 
though  it  will  probably  bear  its  name.  The  progress  of  our 
operations  and  of  those  French  Armies  nearest  to  us  for  the 
14th,  15th,  16th,  and  17th  will  now  be  described. 

On  Monday,  the  14th,  those  of  our  troops  which  had  on 
the  previous  day  crossed  the  Aisne  after  driving  in  the 
German  rearguard  on  that  evening  found  portions  of  the 
enemy's  forces  in  prepared  defensive  positions  on  the  plateau 
on  the  right  bank,  and  could  do  little  more  than  secure 
a  footing  north  of  the  river.  This,  however,  they  main- 
tained in  spite  of  two  counter-attacks,  delivered  at  dusk 
and  at  10  p.m.,  in  which  the  fighting  was  severe. 

During  the  14th  strong  reinforcements  of  our  troops  were 
passed  to  the  north  bank,  the  troops  crossing  by  ferry,  by 
pontoon  bridges,  and  by  the  remains  of  the  permanent 
bridges.  Close  co-operation  with  the  French  forces  was 
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maintained,  and  the  general  progress  made  was  good. 
Although  the  opposition  was  vigorous  and  the  state  of  the 
roads  after  the  heavy  rain  made  movements  slow,  one 
division  alone  failed  to  secure  the  ground  it  expected  to. 
The  1st  Army  Corps,  after  repulsing  repeated  attacks, 
captured  600  prisoners  and  12  guns  ;  the  cavalry  also  took 
a  number  of  prisoners.  Many  of  the  Germans  taken  belong 
to  Reserve  and  Landwehr  formations,  which  fact  appears 
to  indicate  that  the  enemy  is  compelled  to  draw  on  the  older 
classes  of  soldiers  to  fill  the  gaps  in  his  ranks. 

There  was  heavy  rain  throughout  the  night  of  the  14th- 
15th,  and  during  the  15th  September  the  situation  of  the 
British  forces  underwent  no  essential  change,  but  it  became 
more  and  more  evident  that  the  defensive  preparations 
made  by  the  enemy  were  more  extensive  than  was  at  first 
apparent.  In  order  to  counterbalance  these,  measures  were 
taken  by  us  to  economize  troops  and  to  secure  protection 
from  the  hostile  artillery  fire,  which  was  very  fierce,  and  our 
men  continued  to  improve  their  own  entrenchments. 

The  Germans  bombarded  our  lines  nearly  all  day,  using 
heavy  guns,  brought  no  doubt  from  before  Maubeuge,  as 
well  as  those  with  the  corps.  All  their  counter-attacks, 
however,  failed,  although  in  some  places  they  were  repeated 
six  times  ;  one  made  on  the  4th  Guards  Brigade  was  re- 
pulsed with  heavy  slaughter.  An  attempt  to  advance 
slightly  made  by  part  of  our  line  was  unsuccessful  as  regards 
gain  in  ground,  but  led  to  withdrawal  of  part  of  the  enemy's 
infantry  and  artillery.  Further  counter-attacks  made 
during  the  night  were  beaten  off.  Rain  came  on  towards 
evening  and  continued  intermittently  until  9  a.m.  on  the 
16th.  Besides  adding  to  the  discomfort  of  the  soldiers 
holding  open  trenches  in  the  firing  line,  the  wet  weather  to 
some  extent  hampered  the  motor  transport  service,  which 
was  also  hindered  by  the  broken  bridges. 
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On  Wednesday,  the  16th,  there  was  little  change  in  the 
situation  opposite  the  British.  The  efforts  made  by  the 
enemy  were  less  active  than  on  the  previous  day,  though 
their  bombardment  continued  throughout  the  morning  and 
evening.  Our  artillery  fire  drove  the  defenders  off  one  of 
the  salients  of  their  position,  but  they  returned  in  the 
evening.  Forty  prisoners  were  taken  by  the  3rd  Division. 

On  Thursday,  the  17th,  the  situation  still  remained  un- 
changed in  its  essentials.  The  German  heavy  artillery  fire 
was  more  active  than  on  the  previous  day.  The  only 
infantry  attacks  made  by  the  enemy  were  on  the  extreme 
right  of  our  position  and,  as  had  happened  before,  were 
repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  chiefly  on  this  occasion  by  our 
field  artillery. 

In  order  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  fighting 
it  may  be  said  that  along  the  greater  part  of  our  front  the 
Germans  have  been  driven  back  from  the  forward  slopes 
on  the  north  of  the  river.  Their  infantry  are  holding  strong 
lines  of  trenches  amongst  and  along  the  edges  of  the 
numerous  woods  which  crown  these  slopes.  These  trenches 
are  elaborately  constructed  and  cleverly  concealed.  In 
many  places  there  are  wire  entanglements  and  lengths  of 
rabbit  fencing  both  in  the  woods  and  in  the  open,  carefully 
alined  so  that  they  can  be  swept  by  rifle  fire  and  machine 
guns,  which  are  invisible  from  our  side  of  the  valley.  The 
ground  in  front  of  the  infantry  trenches  is  also  as  a  rule 
under  cross  fire  from  field  artillery  placed  on  neighbouring 
features  and  under  high-angle  fire  from  pieces  placed  well 
back  behind  woods  on  top  of  the  plateau. 

A  feature  of  this  action,  as  of  the  previous  fights,  is  the 
use  made  by  the  enemy  of  their  numerous  heavy  howitzers, 
with  which  they  are  able  to  direct  a  long-range  fire  all  over 
the  valley  and  right  across  it.  Upon  these  they  evidently 
place  great  reliance.  Where  our  men  are  holding  the 
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forward  edges  of  the  high  ground  on  the  north  side  they  are 
now  strongly  entrenched.  They  are  well  fed,  and  in  spite 
of  the  wet  weather  of  the  past  week  are  cheerful  and  con- 
fident. The  bombardment  by  both  sides  has  been  very 
heavy,  and  on  Sunday,  Monday,  and  Tuesday  was  practi- 
cally continuous. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  general  din  caused  by  the 
reports  of  the  immense  number  of  heavy  guns  in  action  along 
our  front  on  Wednesday,  the  arrival  of  a  French  force  acting 
against  the  German  right  flank  was  at  once  announced  on 
the  east  of  our  front  some  miles  away  by  the  continuous 
roar  of  their  quick-firing  artillery  with  which  their  attack 
was  opened.  So  far  as  the  British  are  concerned  the  greater 
part  of  this  week  has  been  passed  in  bombardment,  in  gain- 
ing ground  by  degrees,  and  in  beating  back  severe  counter- 
attacks with  heavy  slaughter.  Our  casualties  have  been 
severe,  but  it  is  probable  that  those  of  the  enemy  are  heavier. 
The  rain  has  caused  a  great  drop  in  temperature  and  there 
is  more  than  a  distinct  feeling  of  autumn  in  the  air,  especially 
in  the  early  mornings. 

On  our  right  and  left  the  French  have  been  fighting 
fiercely  and  have  also  been  gradually  gaining  ground.  One 
village  has  already  during  this  battle  been  captured  and 
recaptured  twice  by  each  side,  and  at  the  time  of  writing 
remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  The  fighting  has 
been  at  close  quarters  and  of  the  most  desperate  nature, 
and  the  streets  of  the  village  are  filled  with  the  dead  of  both 
sides.  As  an  example  of  the  spirit  which  is  inspiring  our 
Allies  the  following  translation  of  the  Ordre  du  Jour  pub- 
lished on  September  9  after  the  battle  of  Montmirail  by  the 
Commander  of  the  French  5th  Army  is  given  : 

Soldiers  ! 

Upon  the  memorable  fields  of  Montmirail,  of  Vauchamps, 
or  Champaubert,  which  a  century  ago  witnessed  the  victories 
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of  our  ancestors  over  Bliicher's  Prussians,  your  vigorous 
offensive  has  triumphed  over  the  resistance  of  the  Germans. 
Held  on  his  flanks,  his  centre  broken,  the  enemy  is  now 
retreating  towards  East  and  North  by  forced  marches. 
The  most  renowned  army  corps  of  Old  Prussia,  the  con- 
tingents of  Westphalia,  of  Hanover,  or  Brandenburg,  have 
retired  in  haste  before  you. 

This  first  success  is  no  more  than  a  prelude.  The  enemy 
is  shaken,  but  not  yet  decisively  beaten. 

You  have  still  to  undergo  severe  hardships,  to  make  long 
marches,  to  fight  hard  battles. 

May  the  image  of  our  country,  soiled  by  barbarians, 
always  remain  before  your  eyes.  Never  was  it  more 
necessary  to  sacrifice  all  for  her. 

Saluting  the  heroes  who  have  fallen  in  the  fighting  of  the 
last  few  days,  my  thoughts  turn  towards  you — the  victors 
in  the  next  battle. 

Forward,  soldiers,  for  France  ! 

Montmirail,  9th  September,  1914. 
General  Commanding  the  5th  Army, 
FRANCHET  D'ESPEREY. 

The  Germans  are  a  formidable  enemy.  Well  trained, 
long  prepared,  and  brave,  their  soldiers  are  carrying  on  the 
contest  with  skill  and  valour.  Nevertheless  they  are  fight- 
ing to  win  anyhow,  regardless  of  all  the  rules  of  fair  play, 
and  there  is  evidence  that  they  do  not  hesitate  at  anything 
in  order  to  gain  victory.  A  large  number  of  the  tales  of 
their  misbehaviour  are  exaggerations,  and  some  of  the 
stringent  precautions  they  have  taken  to  guard  themselves 
against  the  inhabitants  of  the  areas  traversed  are  possibly 
justifiable  measures  of  war.  But  at  the  same  time  it  has 
been  definitely  established  that  they  have  committed 
atrocities  on  many  occasions  and  they  have  been  guilty  of 
brutal  conduct. 

So  many  letters  and  statements  of  our  own  wounded 
soldiers  have  been  published  in  our  newspapers  that  the 
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following  epistle  from  a  German  soldier  of  the  74th  Infantry 
Kegiment  (Xth  Corps)  to  his  wife  may  also  be  of  interest : 

My  dear  Wife, 

I  have  just  been  living  through  days  that  defy  imagina- 
tion. I  should  never  have  thought  that  men  could  stand  it. 
Not  a  second  has  passed  but  my  life  has  been  in  danger, 
and  yet  not  a  hair  of  my  head  has  been  hurt.  It  was 
horrible,  it  was  ghastly.  But  I  have  been  saved  for  you 
and  for  our  happiness  and  I  take  heart  again,  although  I  am 
still  terribly  unnerved.  God  grant  that  I  may  see  you  again 
soon  and  that  this  horror  may  soon  be  over.  None  of  us  can 
do  any  more,  human  strength  is  at  an  end. 

I  will  try  to  tell  you  about  it : 

On  the  5th  September  the  enemy  were  reported  to  be 
taking  up  a  position  near  St.  Prix  (N.E.  of  Paris).  The 
Xth  Corps,  which  had  made  an  astonishingly  rapid  advance, 
of  course  attacked  on  the  Sunday. 

Steep  slopes  led  up  to  heights  which  were  held  in  con- 
siderable force.  With  our  weak  detachments  of  the  74th 
and  91st  Regiments  we  reached  the  crest  and  came  under 
a  terrible  artillery  fire  that  mowed  us  down.  However,  we 
entered  St.  Prix.  Hardly  had  we  done  so  than  we  were  met 
with  shell  fire  and  a  violent  fusillade  from  the  enemy's 
infantry.  Our  Colonel  was  badly  wounded — he  is  the  third 
we  have  had.  Fourteen  men  were  killed  round  me.  .  .  . 
We  got  away  in  a  lull  without  being  hit. 

The  7th,  8th,  and  9th  of  September  we  were  constantly 
under  shell  and  shrapnel  fire  and  suffered  terrible  losses. 
I  was  in  a  house  which  was  hit  several  times.  The  fear  of 
a  death  of  agony  which  is  in  every  man's  heart,  and  naturally 
so,  is  a  terrible  feeling. 

How  often  I  thought  of  you,  my  darling,  and  what  I 
suffered  in  that  terrifying  battle  which  extended  along 
a  front  of  many  miles  near  Montmirail,  you  cannot  possibly 
imagine.  Our  heavy  artillery  was  being  used  for  the  siege 
of  Maubeuge  ;  we  wanted  it  badly,  as  the  enemy  had  theirs 
in  force  and  kept  up  a  furious  bombardment.  For  four 
days  I  was  under  artillery  fire.  It  is  like  Hell,  but  a  thousand 
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times  worse.  On  the  night  of  the  9th  the  order  was  given 
to  retreat,  as  it  would  have  been  madness  to  attempt  to 
hold  our  position  with  our  few  men,  and  we  should  have 
risked  a  terrible  defeat  the  next  day.  The  First  and  Third 
Armies  had  not  been  able  to  attack  with  us,  as  we  had 
advanced  too  rapidly. 

Our  moral  was  absolutely  broken. 

In  spite  of  unheard-of  sacrifices  we  had  achieved  nothing. 
I  cannot  understand  how  our  Army,  after  fighting  three 
great  battles  and  being  terribly  weakened,  was  sent  against 
a  position  which  the  enemy  had  prepared  for  three  weeks  ; 
but  naturally  I  know  nothing  of  the  intentions  of  our  Chiefs. 
.  .  .  They  say  nothing  has  been  lost.  In  a  word,  we  retired 
towards  Cormontreuil  and  Keims  by  forced  marches  by  day 
and  night.  We  hear  that  three  armies  are  going  to  get  into 
line,  entrench,  rest,  and  then  start  afresh  our  victorious 
march  on  Paris.  It  was  not  a  defeat,  but  only  a  strategic 
retreat.  I  have  confidence  in  our  Chiefs  that  everything 
will  be  successful.  Our  first  battalion,  which  has  fought 
with  unparalleled  bravery,  is  reduced  from  1,200  to  194  men. 
These  numbers  speak  for  themselves.  .  .  . 

Amongst  minor  happenings  of  interest  is  the  following  : 
During  a  counter-attack  by  the  German  53rd  Regiment 
on  portions  of  the  Northampton  and  Queen's  Regiments 
on  Thursday,  the  17th,  a  force  of  some  400  of  the  enemy  were 
allowed  to  approach  right  up  to  the  trench,  occupied  by 
a  platoon  of  the  former  regiment,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
had  held  up  their  hands  and  made  gestures  that  were  inter- 
preted as  signs  that  they  wished  to  surrender.  When  they 
were  actually  on  the  parapet  of  the  trench  held  by  the 
Northamptons  they  opened  fire  on  our  men  at  point-blank 
range. 

Unluckily  for  the  enemy,  however,  flanking  them  and 
only  some  400  yards  away  there  happened  to  be  a  machine- 
gun  manned  by  a  detachment  of  the  "  Queen's."  This 
at  once  opened  fire,  cutting  a  lane  through  their  mass,  and 
they  fell  back  to  their  own  trench  with  great  loss.  Shortly 
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afterwards  they  were  driven  further  back  with  additional 
loss  by  a  battalion  of  the  Guards  which  came  up  in 
support. 

An  incident  which  occurred  some  little  time  ago  during 
our  retirement  is  also  worthy  of  record.  On  August  28, 
during  the  battle  fought  by  the  French  along  the  Oise, 
between  La  Fere  and  Guise,  one  of  the  French  Commanders 
desired  to  make  an  air  reconnaissance.  It  was  found,  how- 
ever, that  no  observers  were  available.  Wishing  to  help 
our  Allies  as  much  as  possible,  the  British  officer  attached 
to  this  particular  French  Army  volunteered  to  go  up  with 
a  pilot  to  observe.  He  had  never  been  in  an  aeroplane, 
but  he  made  the  ascent  and  produced  a  valuable  recon- 
naissance report.  Incidentally  he  had  a  duel  in  the  air  at  an 
altitude  of  6,000ft.  with  the  observer  of  a  German  Taube 
monoplane  which  approached.  He  fired  several  shots  and 
drove  off  the  hostile  aeroplane.  His  action  was  much 
appreciated  by  the  French. 

In  view  of  the  many  statements  being  made  in  the  Press 
as  to  the  use  of  Zeppelins  against  us,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Royal  Flying  Corps,  who  have  been  out  on  recon- 
naissances on  every  day  since  their  arrival  in  France,  have 
never  seen  a  Zeppelin,  though  airships  of  a  non-rigid  type 
have  been  seen  on  two  occasions.  Near  the  Marne,  late  one 
evening,  two  such  were  observed  over  the  German  forces. 
Aeroplanes  were  dispatched  against  them,  but  in  the  dark- 
ness our  pilots  were  uncertain  of  the  airships'  nationality 
and  did  not  attack.  It  was  afterwards  made  clear  that  they 
could  not  have  been  French.  A  week  later,  an  officer  re- 
connoitring to  the  flank  saw  an  airship  over  the  German 
forces  and  opposite  the  French.  It  had  no  distinguishing 
mark  and  was  assumed  to  belong  to  the  latter,  though  it  is 
now  known  that  it  also  must  have  been  a  German  craft.  The 
orders  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  are  to  attack  Zeppelins 
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at  once,  and  there  is  some  disappointment  at  the  absence  of 
those  targets. 

The  following  special  order  has  been  issued  to-day  to  the 
troops  : — 


SPECIAL  ORDER  OF  THE  DAY. 

By  Field-Marshal  Sir  John  French,  G.C.B.,  G.C.V.O., 
K.C.M.G.,  Commander-in-Chief,  British  Army  in 
the  Field. 

September  17,     914. 

Once  more  I  have  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  of  the 
splendid  behaviour  of  officers,  non-commissioned  officers, 
and  men  of  the  Army  under  my  command  throughout  the 
great  Battle  of  the  Aisne,  which  has  been  in  progress  since 
the  evening  of  the  12th  inst.  The  Battle  of  the  Marne, 
which  lasted  from  the  morning  of  the  6th  to  the  evening  of 
the  10th,  had  hardly  ended  in  the  precipitate  flight  of  the 
enemy  when  we  were  brought  face  to  face  with  a  position  of 
extraordinary  strength,  carefully  entrenched  and  prepared 
for  defence  by  an  Army  and  a  Staff  which  are  thorough 
adepts  in  such  work. 

Throughout  the  13th  and  14th  that  position  was  most 
gallantly  attacked  by  the  British  Forces,  and  the  passage 
of  the  Aisne  effected.  This  is  the  third  day  the  troops  have 
been  gallantly  holding  the  position  they  have  gained  against 
the  most  desperate  counter-attacks  and  a  hail  of  heavy 
artillery. 

I  am  unable  to  find  adequate  words  in  which  to  express 
the  admiration  I  feel  for  their  magnificent  conduct. 

The  French  Armies  on  our  right  and  left  are  making  good 
progress,  and  I  feel  sure  that  we  have  only  to  hold  on  with 
tenacity  to  the  ground  we  have  won  for  a  very  short  time 
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longer,  when  the  Allies  will  be  again  in  full  pursuit  of  a  beaten 
enemy. 

The  self-sacrificing  devotion  and  splendid  spirit  of  the 
British  Army  in  France  will  carry  all  before  it. 

(Signed)     J.  D.  P.  FRENCH,  Field-Marshal, 
Commanding-in-Chief,  the  British  Army  in  the  Field. 
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THE  NAVY  AND  THE  WAR 

STRANGELY  enough — I  had  almost  written  shame- 
fully enough — a  most  unworthy  note  of  vexation  and 
disappointment  is  beginning  to  make  itself  heard  in  too 
many  quarters  concerning  the  Navy  and  its  doings. 
'  What  is  the  Navy  doing,'  people  are  asking,  *  and 
why  is  it  doing  so  little  ?  There  has  been  no  big  battle 
as  yet,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  prospect  of  one.  We 
have  been  told  that  the  primary  function  of  the  Navy 
is  to  seek  out  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy  and  destroy 
them.  Well,  if  that  is  its  business,  why  is  it  not  doing 
it  ?  Wherever  we  look  abroad  on  the  seas  we  see 
nothing  but  disappointment,  disaster,  and  destruction. 
The  Grand  Fleet  has  disappeared  from  view,  and  makes 
no  s'ign.  Ship  after  ship  goes  down  in  the  North  Sea, 
the  victim  of  mines  or  submarines.  Three  big  cruisers 
go  down  in  a  batch,  with  a  loss  of  hundreds  of  gallant 
lives,  and  we  do  not  even  know  that  their  assailants 
suffered  at  all.  The  Pegasus,  temporarily  disabled,  gets 
caught  in  an  open  anchorage  at  Zanzibar,  and  is  battered 
to  pieces  by  the  Konigsberg.  The  Emden  sinks  merchant- 
vessel  after  merchant -vessel  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
bombards  the  oil  tanks  at  Madras,  and  then  makes  off 
unmolested  to  pursue  her  depredations  elsewhere, 
adding  more  British  ships  to  her  bag  a  few  days  later. 
The  enemy's  cruisers  are  playing  the  same  game  in  the 
Atlantic,  and  not  one  of  them  has  yet  been  rounded 
up,  although  it  is  true  a  couple  of  armed  merchantmen 
have  been  sunk.  In  the  Mediterranean  the  Goeben  and 
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Breslau  have  made  good  their  escape  in  the  very  teeth 
of  vastly  superior  British  squadrons.  Against  all  this 
we  have  next  to  nothing  to  set  except  the  smart  little 
action  in  the  Heligoland  Bight,  which  was  forthwith 
heralded  as  a  glorious  victory.  Of  course  we  have 
captured  many  helpless  German  merchantmen,  and 
seized  some  undefended  or  weakly  defended  German 
colonies,  but  there  is  nothing  very  glorious  about  that. 
Altogether,  it  is  a  sorry  tale  of  inaction,  disappointment, 
and  frequent  reverse.' 

To  all  these  crabbed  and  cross-grained  critics  I  would 
reply,  '  0  ye  of  little  faith,  how  little  you  know  of  the 
things  which  belong  to  your  peace  !  You  betray  an 
equal  ignorance  of  naval  history  and  of  the  nature  of 
naval  warfare.  Do  you  think  that  a  fleet,  however 
powerful  and  confident,  can  engage  the  enemy  if  he 
will  not  give  it  the  opportunity  ?  Do  you  think  that 
any  nation  can  ever  go  to  war  without  suffering  occa- 
sional disappointments  and  partial  reverses  ?  Do  you 
not  know  that  in  the  Great  Revolutionary  War,  which 
began  in  1793,  it  was  more  than  a  year  before  the  first 
fleet  action  was  fought  by  Lord  Howe  on  "the  glorious 
first  of  June  ",  1794  ?  Do  you  forget  that  throughout 
that  war,  both  before  Trafalgar  and  after,  British 
merchant-vessels  were  captured  by  the  French  in 
hundreds  every  year,  scores  of  them  being  snapped 
up  even  in  the  Channel  day  by  day,  to  the  very  end 
of  the  war  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  the  most  successful  that  England  ever  fought, 
began  with  the  loss  of  Minorca  and  the  trial  and  death 
of  Byng  ?  The  Navy  has  done  nothing,  forsooth  ! 
Why,  it  has  done  everything,  literally  everything ;  for 
without  it  nothing  could  have  been  done  that  has  been 
done.' 
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To  the  student  of  naval  history  and  of  naval  warfare 
all  this  is  self-evident,  and  the  only  wonder  is  that 
any  one  should  question  it.  To  question  it  is  to  betray 
an  ignorance  so  abysmal  and  a  lack  of  insight  so  astound- 
ing, that  one  hardly  knows  how  to  begin  to  correct  the 
ignorance  and  enlighten  the  darkened  understanding 
of  the  questioner.  Still  I  will  make  the  attempt,  and 
try  to  teach  the  alphabet  of  naval  warfare  to  such 
of  these  cavillers  as  my  pen  can  reach.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  the  primary  object  of  naval  warfare,  as 
indeed  of  all  warfare,  is  to  seek  out  the  armed  forces 
of  the  enemy  and  destroy  them.  On  land  this  can 
always  be  done,  or  at  least  attempted.  You  have  only 
to  march  your  armies  across  the  frontier  and  fight 
your  enemy  wherever  you  find  him.  If  you  fail 
to  do  this,  he  will  assuredly  march  his  armies  across 
the  frontier  and  fight  you  wherever  he  can  find  you. 
Battle  after  battle  may  succeed  with  varying  fortune 
from  time  to  time,  the  war  may  last  for  weeks  or  months 
or  years,  but  sooner  or  later  one  side  or  the  other  will 
succeed,  and  the  armed  forces  of  the  vanquished  will 
be  either  subdued  or  destroyed.  All  this  is  because 
the  armed  forces  of  a  belligerent  on  land  cannot  be 
withdrawn  from  the  conflict.  If  they  are,  the  game  is 
up,  for  an  army  which  will  not  fight  cannot  win.  It 
may  withdraw  into  a  fortress,  but  no  fortress  is  impreg- 
nable, and  even  if  it  is,  it  can  be  invested,  and  the 
army  that  it  shelters  can  then  be  starved  into  sub- 
mission. I  shall  perhaps  be  reminded  of  the  lines  of 
Torres  Vedras,  within  which  Wellington  withdrew  when 
he  could  not  keep  the  field  in  Portugal,  and  which  he 
held  against  all  the  assaults  of  the  enemy.  But  the 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras  were  never  invested  by  the 
French,  and  never  could  be.  They  were  always  open  to 
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the  sea,  over  which  food,  reinforcements,  and  supplies 
could  at  all  times  be  obtained  without  stint,  for 
the  sole  and  simple  reason  that  the  British  fleet  held 
the  lines  of  communication  across  the  seas  in  such 
strength  that  it  was  impossible  for  such  naval  forces 
as  remained  to  France  after  Trafalgar  to  interrupt 
them.  But  Wellington  could  never  have  driven  the 
French  out  of  the  Peninsula  by  holding  on  indefinitely 
to  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  His  action  is  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  that  the  armed  forces  of  one  belligerent 
on  land  cannot  be  permanently  withdrawn  from  the 
attack  of  the  other  without  giving  up  the  game,  and 
sooner  or  later  acknowledging  defeat. 

This  rule,  however,  does  not  apply  at  sea,  or,  at 
least,  it  does  not  apply  in  anything  like  the  same  measure 
or  degree.  It  is  one  of  the  essential  characteristics  of 
naval  warfare  that  the  capital  ships  of  one  belligerent 
— that  is,  his  main  offensive  force — can  always  be 
withdrawn  from  the  attack  of  the  other.  They  have 
only  to  remain  in  one  or  more  of  their  own  ports,  pro- 
vided that  such  ports  are  so  heavily  fortified  that  they 
cannot  be  reduced  from  the  sea  alone.  The  case  is 
here  the  reverse  of  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  Wellington 
was  safe  within  those  lines,  because  the  enemy  was 
never  strong  enough  to  assault  them,  and  could  not 
invest  them  so  long  as  the  sea  was  open.  In  like  manner, 
but  with  the  conditions  reversed  as  regards  sea  and 
land,  a  hostile  fleet  in  a  fortified  port  is  safe  so  long 
as  the  land  communications  of  the  port  are  open. 
Such  a  port  cannot  be  assaulted  from  the  sea,  nor  can 
it  be  invested  on  land  by  naval  forces  alone.  That  is 
why  in  the  Crimean  War  we  sent  an  army  as  well  as 
a  fleet  to  reduce  Sebastopol,  and  why  inasmuch  as  we 
did  not  send  an  army  to  the  Baltic,  we  could  not  reduce 
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Kronstadt,  and  never  attempted  to  assault  it.  I  am 
old  enough  to  remember  the  national  impatience  and 
even  indignation  at  what  was  regarded  as  the  inactivity, 
not  to  call  it  impotence,  of  the  great  fleet  we  sent  to 
the  Baltic  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  those  who 
sent,  it  there  had  during  the  long  years  of  peace  so  lost 
touch  with  the  realities  of  naval  warfare,  that  they 
more  than  half  expected  that  the  fleet  would  be  able 
to  reduce  Kronstadt.  They  were  soon  undeceived. 
Kronstadt  was  never  assailed ;  and  although  the  fleets 
sent  to  the  Black  Sea  did  attack  the  seaward  forts 
of  Sebastopol,  they  cut  a  very  sorry  figure  there.  Very 
little  harm  was  done  to  the  forts,  and  a  great  deal  of 
harm  was  done  to  the  ships. 

It  is  indeed  a  common  delusion  among  landsmen 
who  have  never  studied  '  the  sea  affair  ' — and  there 
seem  to  be  very  few  that  ever  have — that  ships  are 
intended  and  suited  for  the  attack  of  forts.  It  is  about 
the  worst  use  that  ships  can  be  put  to.  Ships  are 
intended  to  fight  at  sea.  To  set  them  to  fight  against 
forts  armed  with  ordnance  equal  to  their  own,  is  to 
court  defeat  and  to  risk  disaster.  In  the  great  wars 
of  the  eighteenth  century  we  blockaded  the  ports  in 
which  the  enemy's  fleets  lay — Nelson  was  nearly  two 
years  before  Toulon,  and  Cornwallis  was  more  than 
two  years  before  Brest — but  we  never  attempted  to 
reduce  them  from  the  sea.  Let  Brest  and  Toulon,  let 
Kronstadt  and  Sebastopol  prove  that  all  such  attempts 
are  vain.  Alexandria  is  only  an  exception  that  proves 
the  rule.  Had  the  British  fleet  been  required  to  fight 
an  action  at  sea  the  day  after  its  rather  inglorious 
success  at  Alexandria,  it  would  have  been  wofully 
short  of  ammunition,  and  yet  the  Egyptian  gunnery 
was  none  of  the  best. 
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It  follows  that  the  Grand  Fleet  and  its  gallant 
Commander -in -Chief  are  open  to  no  reproach  whatever 
for  not  having  brought  the  German  fleet  to  an  action. 
You  cannot  bring  an  enemy  to  action  if  he  will  not 
take  the  sea,  nor  are  there  any  means  at  present  avail- 
able by  which  he  can  be  made  to  take  the  sea.  But 
I  suppose  some  people  will  grumble,  as  they  always 
have  grumbled,  at  such  a  situation  as  this.  At  the 
very  time  when  Hawke,  after  long  weeks  of  weary 
waiting  and  watching,  was  at  last  shattering  the  fleet 
of  Conflans  in  Quiberon  Bay,  he  was  being  burnt  in 
effigy  in  England  for  allowing  the  enemy  to  escape — 
*  an  outburst  of  popular  anger ',  says  Mr.  David  Hannay, 
bitterly  enough,  '  which  gives  the  exact  value  of  the 
most  sweet  voices  of  the  mob '.  Let  us  remember 
Hawke,  and  we  shall  not  fail  to  do  justice  to  Sir  John 
Jellicoe. 

Nor  must  we  assume,  since  it  is  neither  wise  nor 
becoming  to  despise  an  enemy,  that  the  German  fleet 
is  keeping  its  harbours,  or  at  any  rate  avoiding  the 
North  Sea,  out  of  poltroonery  and  not  out  of  policy. 
For  my  part,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  acting  out  of 
policy,  and  I  think  further  that  its  policy  is  a  sound 
one,  based  on  a  clear-sighted  appreciation  of  the  whole 
strategic  situation.  Germany  is  conducting  a  war  on 
two  fronts,  and  a  war  in  which  the  naval  and  military 
factors  are  very  intimately  associated — an  amphibious 
war  in  fact.  The  naval  forces  of  Russia  in  the  Baltic  are 
by  no  means  negligible.  They  stand  towards  the  German 
fleet  very  much  in  the  same  relation  that  the  German 
fleet  stands  towards  the  British  Grand  Fleet  in  the  North 
Sea — that  is  as  a  '  fleet  in  being  '  temporarily  withdrawn 
into  the  unassailable  shelter  of  its  ports,  but  ready  to 
take  the  offensive  at  once  if  Germany  were  to  withdraw 
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her  naval  forces  from  the  Baltic  and  place  them  in  her 
North  Sea  ports,  with  intent  to  take  the  sea  at  her 
own  time,  and  try  conclusions  with  the  British  Grand 
Fleet  in  the  open.  In  that  case  the  whole  of  the  Baltic 
coasts  of  Germany  would  be  open  to  the  landing  of 
Russian  troops  in  such  force  as  might  seriously  affect 
the  fortunes  of  the  German  arms  on  the  eastern  front 
of  the  war.  Hence,  so  long  as  the  Russian  Baltic  ports 
are  free  from  ice — that  is  until  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  so  far  as  Kronstadt  is  concerned,  while  Libau, 
which  possesses  a  naval  station,  is  practically  free 
from  ice  all  the  winter — the  German  fleet,  compelled 
to  face  the  enemy  on  two  fronts,  is  not  likely  to  be 
able  to  appear  in  the  North  Sea  with  the  whole  of  its 
capital  ships.  Even  if  it  did,  we  need  have  no  fear 
of  the  result.  Sir  John  Jellicoe  may  say  with  Nelson, 
'  Every  opportunity  has  been  given  to  the  enemy  to 
put  to  sea,  for  it  is  there  that  we  hope  to  realize  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  our  country.'  Those  hopes 
and  expectations  would  be  all  the  higher,  and  would 
rise  to  nothing  short  of  certainty,  if  the  German  fleet 
were  to  put  to  sea  with  less  than  its  whole  available 
force  of  capital  ships. 

Moreover,  the  situation  thus  established  does  not 
by  any  means  reduce  the  German  fleet  to  an  ignoble 
impotence.  That  we  know  to  our  cost.  The  Amphion, 
the  Speedy,  the  Pathfinder,  the  Cressy,  the  Hague,  the 
Aboukir,  and  the  Hawke  are  the  melancholy  proofs.  But 
these  losses,  deplorable  as  they  are,  are  not  to  be  taken 
too  seriously.  They  are,  so  to  speak,  all  in  the  day's  work. 
We  are  engaged  in  the  hazardous  enterprise  of  war, 
and  we  must  take  the  risks  with  equanimity,  and  bear 
the  losses  with  fortitude.  Our  initial  superiority  to 
the  enemy  in  all  the  elements  of  naval  force  is  sub- 
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stantially  unimpaired  by  such  losses  as  we  have  sustained 
— they  are  not  without  some  compensation  in  the 
losses  we  have  inflicted  on  the  enemy,  and  we  are  not 
going  to  take  blows  without  returning  them — nor 
would  it  be  perilously  reduced  if  our  losses  were  twice 
as  many,  and  even  included  a  battleship  or  two.  It 
is  quite  on  the  cards  that  such  things  may  happen, 
and  we  must  not  be  downhearted  if  they  do.  We  shall 
give  as  good  as  we  get  in  the  long  run,  and  when  the 
day  comes  at  last  for  the  final  decision,  we  shall 
still  have  enough  and  to  spare,  for  when  the  enemy 
does  come  out,  our  torpedo  craft  will  assuredly  not 
be  idle. 

Meanwhile  the  situation  approximates  to  what  was 
known  in  former  times  as  a  blockade.  The  object  of 
such  a  blockade  was  not  so  much  to  keep  the  enemy 
in — on  the  contrary,  the  blockader  always  hoped  that 
he  would  come  out  and  fight,  and  gave  him  every 
opportunity  of  doing  so,  as  Nelson  said — as  to  take 
care  that  if  and  when  he  did  come  out  he  should  be 
observed,  shadowed,  and,  as  soon  as  might  be,  brought 
to  action  by  the  blockading  fleet.  For  this  purpose 
the  blockading  fleet  was  kept  cruising  as  close  to  the 
blockaded  port  as  was  practicable,  and  a  still  closer 
watch  was  kept  on  the  port  by  means  of  an  inshore 
squadron  of  cruisers  and  small  craft.  A  close  blockade 
of  this  kind  is  no  longer  possible  as  far  as  the  main 
fleet  is  concerned,  owing  to  the  development  of  the 
torpedo  and  of  the  vessels  specially  constructed  for 
its  offensive  employment,  especially  submarines.  It 
is  true  that  a  close  watch  on  the  enemy's  ports  can  still 
be  kept  by  means  of  torpedo  craft  and  light  cruisers, 
but  however  close  this  watch  may  be,  it  will  always 
be  possible,  in  certain  conditions  of  weather  and  sea, 
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for  some  torpedo  craft  of  the  enemy,  especially  sub- 
marines, to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  watchers  and  get 
clear  away  to  sea.  This  contingent  but  never-ceasing 
menace  is  so  serious — since  a  torpedo  craft,  when  it 
gets  its  chance,  is  able  to  put  even  a  battleship  out  of 
action — that  it  is  expedient  for  the  battle  squadrons 
of  the  blockader  to  be  far  withdrawn  from  the  observa- 
tion and  attack  of  such  of  the  enemy's  torpedo  craft 
as  manage  to  get  to  sea.  That  is  why  we  hear  little 
and  see  less  of  the  battle  squadrons  of  the  Grand  Fleet. 
We  shall  hear  of  them  soon  enough  when  the  enemy's 
capital  ships  are  at  sea  ;  but  so  long  as  the  latter  remain 
in  harbour,  the  less  we  hear  of  them  the  better.  It  is 
essential  that  their  whereabouts  should  be  unknown. 
Last  year,  in  a  little  manual  on  Naval  Warfare,  I  tried 
to  forecast  the  probable  course  and  character  of  a 
blockade  or  quasi -blockade  of  the  kind  indicated 
above,  and  I  will  quote  that  forecast  here,  because 
it  seems  to  me  to  expound  the  true  philosophy  of  the 
present  situation. 

'  Thus,  in  the  conditions  established  by  the  advent 
of  the  torpedo  and  its  characteristic  craft,  there  would 
seem  to  be  only  two  alternatives  open  to  a  fleet  of 
battleships  engaged  in  blockade  operations.  Either  it 
must  be  stationed  in  some  sheltered  anchorage  outside 
the  radius  of  action  of  the  enemy's  surface  torpedo 
craft,  and  if  within  that  radius  adequately  defended 
against  torpedo  attack — as  Togo  established  a  flying 
base  for  the  use  of  his  fleet,  first  at  the  Elliot  Islands 
and  afterwards  at  Dalny,  for  the  purpose  of  blockading 
Port  Arthur  ;  or  it  must  cruise  in  the  open  outside  the 
same  limits,  keeping  in  touch  with  its  advanced  cruisers 
and  flotillas  by  means  of  wireless  telegraphy,  and  thereby 
dispensing  with  anything  like  a  fixed  rendezvous.  It  is 
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not,  perhaps,  imperative  that  it  should  always  cruise 
entirely  outside  the  prescribed  radius,  because  experi- 
ence in  modern  naval  manoeuvres  has  frequently  shown 
that  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  for  torpedo  craft,  moving 
at  random,  to  discover  a  fleet  which  is  constantly  shifting 
its  position  at  high  speed,  especially  when  they  are  at 
any  moment  liable  to  attack  from  cruisers  and  torpedo 
craft  of  the  other  side. 

'  Thus  a  modern  blockade  will,  so  far  as  battle  fleets 
are  concerned,  be  of  necessity  rather  a  watching  blockade 
than  a  masking  or  sealing-up  blockade.  If  the  two 
belligerents  are  unequal  in  naval  strength  it  will  probably 
take  some  such  form  as  the  following.  The  weaker 
belligerent  will  at  the  outset  keep  his  battle  fleet  in  his 
fortified  ports.  The  stronger  may  do  the  same,  but  he 
will  be  under  no  such  paramount  inducement  to  do  so. 
Both  sides  will,  however,  send  out  their  torpedo  craft 
and  supporting  cruisers  with  intent  to  do  as  much  harm 
as  they  can  to  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy.  If  one 
belligerent  can  get  his  torpedo  craft  to  sea  before  the 
enemy  is  ready,  he  will,  if  he  is  the  stronger  of  the  two, 
forthwith  attempt  to  establish  as  close  and  sustained 
a  watch  of  the  ports  of  his  adversary  sheltering  the 
enemy's  armed  forces  as  may  be  practicable  ;  if  he  is 
the  weaker,  he  will  attempt  sporadic  attacks  on  the 
ports  of  his  adversary  and  on  such  of  his  warships  as 
may  be  found  in  the  open.  .  .  .  Such  attacks  may  be 
very  effective,  and  may  even  go  so  far  to  redress  the 
balance  of  naval  strength  as  to  encourage  the  originally 
weaker  belligerent  to  seek  a  decision  in  the  open.  But 
the  forces  of  the  stronger  belligerent  must  be  very  badly 
handled  and  disposed  for  anything  of  the  kind  to  take 
place.  The  advantage  of  superior  force  is  a  tremendous 
one.  If  it  is  associated  with  energy,  determination, 
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initiative,  and  skill  of  disposition  no  more  than  equal 
to  those  of  the  assailant,  it  is  overwhelming.  The  sea- 
keeping  capacity,  or  what  has  been  called  the  enduring 
mobility,  of  torpedo  craft,  is  comparatively  small.  Their 
coal-supply  is  limited,  especially  when  they  are  steaming 
at  full  speed,  and  they  carry  no  very  large  reserve  of 
torpedoes.  They  must,  therefore,  very  frequently  return 
to  a  base  to  replenish  their  supplies.  The  superior 
enemy  is,  it  is  true,  subject  to  the  same  disabilities,  but 
being  superior  he  has  more  torpedo  craft  to  spare  and 
more  cruisers  to  attack  the  torpedo  craft  of  the  enemy 
and  their  own  escort  of  cruisers.  When  the  raiding 
torpedo  craft  return  to  their  base  he  will  make  it  very 
difficult  for  them  to  get  in  and  just  as  difficult  for  them 
to  get  out  again.  He  will  suffer  losses,  of  course,  for 
there  is  no  superiority  of  force  that  will  confer  immunity 
in  that  respect  in  war.  But  even  between  equal  forces, 
equally  well  led  and  handled,  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  losses  of  one  side  will  be  more  than  equal 
to  those  of  the  other  ;  whereas  if  one  side  is  appreciably 
superior  to  the  other  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it 
will  inflict  greater  losses  on  the  enemy  than  it  suffers 
itself,  while  even  if  the  losses  are  equal  the  residue  of 
the  stronger  force  will  still  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
weaker.' 

It  will  be  objected,  perhaps,  that  in  all  this  I  have 
taken  little  or  no  account  of  the  submarine  and  its 
special  menace.  But  the  submarine,  after  all,  is  only 
a  particular  kind  of  torpedo  craft — a  very  formidable 
kind,  no  doubt,  but  still  a  torpedo  craft.  Such  guns 
as  it  can  carry  are  almost  as  useless  against  the  big 
ships — which  are  its  special  prey — as  peashooters  would 
be,  and  it  cannot  fire  them  without  coming  to  the 
surface,  when  it  becomes  the  most  vulnerable  of  all 
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vessels  that  fight  above  water.  It  has,  however,  certain 
notable  advantages  over  the  surface  torpedo  craft. 
The  latter  can  attack  bigger  ships  only  at  night  with 
any  real  prospect  of  success.  If  it  is  caught  in  the 
open  in  daylight,  in  waters  occupied  by  superior  hostile 
forces  of  any  kinds,  including  its  own,  its  only  safety 
lies  in  flight.  In  these  circumstances,  its  rate  of  fuel- 
consumption  is  very  high  indeed,  and  its  effective 
range  of  offensive  action  is  thereby  very  greatly  reduced. 
That  is  perhaps  why  we  have  not  so  far  heard  much 
of  the  doings  of  the  German  torpedo  craft  in  the  North 
Sea  during  the  present  war.  The  submarine,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  not  subject  to  this  limitation,  though  it 
has  special  limitations  of  its  own.  Its  speed  is  much 
less  than  that  of  the  surface  torpedo  craft ;  but  it  can 
keep  the  sea  night  and  day  within  the  limit  of  its  fuel 
endurance — which  in  modern  submarines  may  perhaps 
be  put  at  2,000  miles  or  more — and  in  the  daytime  it 
can  sink  beneath  the  surface  whenever  it  is  threatened 
with  attack.  It  can  also  approach  an  enemy  in  the 
same  submerged  condition,  and  its  advance  in  that 
condition  to  within  striking  distance  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  detect.  On  the  other  hand,  when  submerged, 
its  range  of  vision  is  exceedingly  limited — it  is  altogether 
blind  when  its  periscope  is  submerged — and  inasmuch 
as  the  majority  of  submarines  fire  their  torpedoes  only 
from  the  bows,  they  can  only  fire  when  their  bows  are 
bearing  on  the  vessel  attacked.  Thus  their  best  target 
is  a  stationary  ship,  and  it  is  one  that  can  hardly  be 
missed  if  the  submarine  is  well  handled  and  remains 
long  enough  undetected.  A  rapidly  moving  ship  is 
much  more  difficult  to  hit,  just  as  every  sportsman 
knows  that  a  flying  bird  is  much  more  difficult  to  hit 
than  a  sitting  one.  These  conditions  indicate  the  best 
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mode  of  defence  against  submarine  attack.  It  is  to 
keep  moving  at  high  speed,  to  ram  the  submarine  if 'it 
is  detected  in  time,  or,  if  that  is  not  practicable,  to 
steam  away  from  it,  while  frequently  changing  course. 
This  is  always  practicable,  because  the  speed  of  a  sub- 
merged submarine  rarely  exceeds  twelve  knots,  and 
very  seldom  attains  it.  Even  if  the  submarine  is  no* 
detected,  though  its  presence  may  be  suspected,  the 
best  defence  against  it  is  high  speed  and  frequent 
changes  of  course. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  how  and 
why  it  was  that  the  Aboukir,  the  Cressy,  and  the  Hogue 
all  fell  victims  to  a  single  attack  of  the  enemy's  sub- 
marines, and  understanding  this,  we  shall,  I  think, 
entertain  a  reasonable  confidence  that  no  such  disaster 
is  likely  to  befall  us  again.  I  do  not  mean  that  hence- 
forth we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  German  submarines. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  just  as  much  to  fear  as  ever, 
and  the  enemy  has  just  as  much  to  fear  from  our  sub- 
marines, whenever  he  quits  the  shelter  of  his  ports. 
But  never  again  will  our  ships  do  what  the  Hogue  and 
the  Cressy  did — nobly,  but  in  vain.  On  this  point 
I  have  nothing  of  my  own  to  add  to  the  impressive 
statement — all  the  more  impressive  because  it  is  so 
admirably  restrained  in  tone — which  was  issued  by  the 
Admiralty  a  few  days  after  the  disaster  : 

'  The  sinking  of  the  Aboukir  was  of  course  an  ordinary 
hazard  of  patrolling  duty.  The  Hogue  and  Cressy,  how- 
ever, were  sunk  because  they  proceeded  to  the  assistance 
of  their  consort  and  remained  with  engines  stopped 
endeavouring  to  save  life,  thus  presenting  an  easy  and 
certain  target  to  further  submarine  attacks.  The  natural 
promptings  of  humanity  have  in  this  case  led  to  heavy 
losses  which  would  have  been  avoided  by  a  strict  adher- 
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ence  to  military  considerations.  Modern  naval  war  is 
presenting  us  with  so  many  new  and  strange  situations 
that  an  error  of  judgement  of  this  character  is  pardon- 
able. But  it  has  been  necessary  to  point  out  for  the 
future  guidance  of  His  Majesty's  ships,  that  the  con- 
ditions which  prevail  when  one  vessel  of  a  squadron  is 
injured  in  a  minefield  or  is  exposed  to  submarine  attack, 
are  analogous  to  those  which  occur  in  an  action,  and  that 
the  rule  of  leaving  disabled  ships  to  their  own  resources 
is  applicable  so  far  at  any  rate  as  large  vessels  are 
concerned.  No  act  of  humanity,  whether  to  friend  or 
foe,  should  lead  to  a  neglect  of  the  proper  precautions 
and  dispositions  of  war,  and  no  measures  can  be  taken 
to  save  life  which  prejudice  the  military  situation.  Small 
craft  of  all  kinds  should,  however,  be  directed  by  wireless 
to  close  on  the  damaged  ship  with  all  speed. 

'  The  loss  of  nearly  60  officers  and  1,400  men  would 
not  have  been  grudged  if  it  had  been  brought  about  by 
gunfire  in  an  open  action,  but  it  is  peculiarly  distressing 
under  the  conditions  which  prevailed.  The  absence  of 
any  of  the  ardour  and  excitement  of  an  engagement  did 
not,  however,  prevent  the  display  of  discipline,  cheerful 
courage,  and  ready  self-sacrifice  among  all  ranks  and 
ratings  exposed  to  the  ordeal. 

'  The  duty  on  which  these  vessels  were  engaged  was 
an  essential  part  of  the  arrangements  by  which  the 
control  of  the  seas  and  the  safety  of  the  country  are 
maintained,  and  the  lives  lost  are  as  usefully,  as  neces- 
sarily, and  as  gloriously  devoted  to  the  requirements  of 
His  Majesty's  service  as  if  the  loss  had  been  incurred 
in  a  general  action.  In  view  of  the  certainty  of  a  pro- 
portion of  misfortunes  of  this  character  occurring  from 
time  to  time,  it  is  important  that  this  point  of  view 
should  be  thoroughly  appreciated. 
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'  The  loss  of  these  three  cruisers,  apart  from  the  loss 
of  life,  is  of  small  naval  significance.  Although  they 
were  large  and  powerful  ships,  they  belonged  to  a  class  of 
cruisers  whose  speeds  have  been  surpassed  by  many  of  the 
enemy's  battleships.  Before  the  war  it  had  been  decided 
that  no  more  money  should  be  spent  in  repairing  any  more 
of  this  class,  and  that  they  should  make  their  way  to  the 
sale  list  as  soon  as  serious  defects  became  manifest.' 

I  shall  waste  very  few  words  over  the  fugitive  depreda- 
tions of  the  German  cruisers  at  large  in  the  outer  seas, 
because  when  all  told  they  amount  to  nothing  more  than 
a  few  vexatious  pin -pricks.  Why  should  I  enumerate 
all  the  ships  which  the  Emden  has  captured  or  sunk  ? 
They  hardly  amount,  I  think,  to  a  baker's  dozen  as  yet, 
and  the  Emden  must  by  this  time  be  nearing  the  end  of 
her  tether.  Her  speed  must  decrease  as  her  hull  grows 
foul,  and  when  she  needs  coal  she  will  only  obtain 
it  at  ever-increasing  risk.  Two  of  her  supply  ships 
are  gone.  The  total  number  of  these  cruisers  as  well 
as  of  such  armed  merchant- vessels  as  have  not  already 
been  disposed  of  is  well  known  to  the  Admiralty, 
and  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  adequate  measures  are 
being  taken  to  hunt  them  down  and  that,  as  the  Prime 
Minister  said  at  the  Guildhall,  they  will  very  soon  be 
disposed  of.  Of  course  '  very  soon  '  is  a  relative  term. 
It  does  not  mean  '  forthwith  '.  Regard  must  be  had  to 
conditions  of  time  and  space.  The  seas  are  wide  and 
they  take  a  great  deal  of  sweeping  to  clear  them  of 
marauders  few  in  number  and  cunning  in  evasion.  But 
evasion  cannot  last  for  ever.  The  end  is  certain  and 
probably  not  far  distant.  The  worst  that  these  cruisers 
can  do  is  really  very  little.  In  spite  of  all  their  depreda- 
tions war  insurance  remains  low  and  steady,  and  the 
daily  lists  of  sailings  from  British  ports  for  all  parts  of 
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the  world  show  how  little  our  maritime  commerce  is 
really  affected.  We  have  driven  the  German  flag  from 
the  seas  at  the  cost  of  not  a  score  of  British  merchant- 
ships  captured  by  the  enemy. 

Nor  shall  I  shed  many  tears  over  the  escape  of  the 
Goeben  and  the  Breslau,  nor  even,  except  for  the  loss  of 
life,  over  the  destruction  of  the  Pegasus  by  the  Konigs- 
berg.  We  know  too  little  about  either  of  these  incidents 
to  form  a  definite  judgement  about  them.  The  former 
is  the  subject  of  inquiry  by  the  Admiralty,  and  the  latter 
will  no  doubt  be  fully  investigated  in  due  course.  I  have 
known  too  many  instances  in  manoeuvres  of  ships  eluding 
the  pursuit  of  their  adversaries,  and  even  escaping  the 
latter's  observation  altogether  on  a  dark  night,  to  be 
greatly  surprised  or  disturbed  at  anything  of  this  kind 
that  may  happen  in  war.  Or  again,  it  may  be  that  the 
Goeben  and  the  Breslau  were  too  fast  for  their  pursuers. 
If  that  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  it  may  perhaps 
induce  some  naval  critics  to  revise  their  views  as  to  the 
value  of  speed  in  warships.  Some  high  authorities  have 
held  that  speed  is  only  useful  if  you  want  to  run  away ; 
but  the  proposition,  if  otherwise  sound,  seems  to  over- 
look the  consideration  that  however  useful  speed  may 
be  in  flight  it  must  perforce  be  still  more  useful  in  pursuit. 
As  to  the  Pegasus,  many  questions  might  be  asked  and 
must  be  asked  before  we  can  form  any  judgement, 
favourable  or  unfavourable,  as  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  she  was  destroyed.  But  I  prefer  to  wait  until 
we  know  the  facts  before  asking  a  single  question  which 
might  seem  to  impute  any  lack  of  judgement  to  her 
gallant  commander. 

I  have  now  examined  one  by  one  the  several  counts 
in  the  preposterous  indictment  which  I  formulated  from 
the  mouths  of  the  critics  and  grumblers  at  the  beginning 
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of  this  pamphlet,  and  I  think  I  have  shown  how  pre- 
posterous they  all  are,  ill  founded  for  the  most  part  and 
absurdly  exaggerated  even  where  there  is  any  founda- 
tion for  them.  But  there  is  a  more  general  answer  to 
this  dolorous  Jeremiad,  and  this  I  have  reserved  to  the 
last. .  It  consists  in  examining  (not  what  the  Navy  has 
not  done,  but  what  it  has  done,  what  it  is  doing,  and 
what  it  will  assuredly  continue  to  do  until  '  the  day  ' 
comes,  if  it  ever  does  come,  when  by  the  blessing  of 
Providence  and  the  skill  of  a  good  admiral  it  will  do  all 
that  is  expected  of  it.  Stated  in  this  form  my  general 
answer  will,  I  think,  be  found  to  be  conclusive  and  over- 
whelming. It  is  quite  true  that  the  primary  function 
of  a  navy  is  to  seek  out  and  destroy  the  armed  forces 
of  the  enemy.  By  that  means  and  by  that  means  only 
will  '  the  command  of  the  sea  ',  as  it  is  called,  be  finally 
secured.  But  the  supreme  function  in  question  can  only 
be  fully  discharged  if  the  enemy  is  prepared,  or  can  be 
forced,  to  come  forth  and  destroy  or  be  destroyed  as  the 
fortune  of  war  may  determine.  If  the  enemy  will  not 
come  out  and  cannot  be  forced  out,  then  so  far  he 
leaves  the  command  of  the  sea  to  his  adversary.  But 
it  is  only  a  de  facto  command  and  can  never  be  made 
an  absolute  command  of  the  sea  until  the  armed  forces 
of  the  enemy  have  been  either  destroyed  or  otherwise 
subdued.  But  a  de  facto  command  of  the  sea  serves  all 
the  purposes  of  naval  warfare  so  long  as  it  is  unchal- 
lenged. It  is  only  the  fact  that  it  may  be  challenged 
at  any  moment  that  differentiates  it  from  an  absolute 
command.  The  phrase  '  command  of  the  sea  '  is  a  time- 
honoured  one,  but  it  is  not  free  from  ambiguity  and  it 
is  often  used  very  loosely  in  common  parlance.  Properly 
used,  it  signifies  control  of  maritime  communications. 
The  sea  is  the  common  highway  of  all  nations  and,  what 
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is  more,  it  is  all  highway.  No  nation,  even  in  time  of 
war,  seeks  to  reduce  it  into  sovereignty.  A  nation  at 
war  merely  seeks  to  secure  freedom  of  transit  for  ships 
carrying  its  own  flag  and  to  deny  such  freedom  to  ships 
bearing  the  enemy's  flag.  When  that  is  done  all  is  done 
that  naval  warfare  as  such  can  do.  If  territorial  con- 
quest or  occupation  by  naval  agency  is  aimed  at,  then 
the  Navy  must  carry  the  Army  on  its  back  until  the 
shores  of  the  territory  to  be  occupied  are  reached.  But 
the  Army  must  do  the  rest,  except  in  cases  where  naval 
co-operation  is  practicable.  '  I  consider  ',  said  the  late 
Sir  Geoffrey  Hornby,  one  of  the  highest  of  modern  naval 
authorities,  '  that  I  have  command  of  the  sea  when  I  am 
able  to  tell  my  Government  that  they  can  move  an 
expedition  to  any  point  without  fear  of  interference 
from  an  enemy's  fleet.'  This  represents  what  may  be 
called  the  military  aspect  of  command  of  the  sea  as 
defined  above.  But  there  is  also  the  mercantile  aspect, 
and  this  for  a  maritime  Power  like  England  is  immeasur- 
ably more  important.  We  might  not  need  to  send  an 
expeditionary  force  across  the  seas,  but  we  must,  as 
a  matter  of  life  and  death,  keep  the  seas  open  for  that 
oversea  commerce  which  is  our  life-blood.  This  aspect 
of  the  matter  and  the  vital  connexion  between  the  two 
is  best  set  forth  in  the  words  of  another  unimpeachable 
authority,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Arthur  Wilson,  some- 
time First  Sea  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  In  that  capacity 
this  great  master  of  naval  strategy  wrote  as  follows  in 
a  Memorandum  which  he  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
Government  in  1910.  '  The  really  serious  danger  that 
this  country  has  to  guard  against  in  war  is  not  invasion 
but  interruption  of  our  trade  and  destruction  of  our 
merchant  shipping.  The  strength  of  our  Fleet  is  deter- 
mined by  what  is  necessary  to  protect  our  trade,  and 
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if  it  is  sufficient  for  that,  it  will  almost  necessarily  be 
sufficient  to  prevent  invasion,  since  the  same  disposition 
of  ships  to  a  great  extent  answers  both  purposes.' 

Invasion  is  now  hardly  in  question,  and  if  it  were, 
we  should  be  quite  ready  for  it  so  long  as  our  de  facto 
command  of  the  sea  is  unchallenged.  A  raid  might 
indeed  be  attempted,  but  it  need  not  greatly  alarm  us. 
If  it  were  not  stopped  at  sea,  as  it  almost  certainly 
would  be,  it  would  very  soon  be  swallowed  up  on  shore. 
For  the  rest  I  cannot  tell  the  story  of  what  the  command 
of  the  sea — established  from  the  very  outset  and  operat- 
ing continuously  in  both  the  spheres  of  naval  activity 
denned  by  the  two  great  admirals  quoted  above — has 
done  for  us  better  than  it  has  already  been  told  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  war  in  the  History  of  the  War 
now  being  published  by  The  Times.  From  the  second 
part  of  that  valuable  and  interesting  publication  I  have 
obtained  permission  to  quote  the  following  passage  : 

'  From  the  moment  when  war  became  imminent  the 
main  British  Fleet  melted  into  space.  Nothing  was  seen 
of  any  part  of  it,  except  of  the  flotillas  patrolling  our 
coasts.  Nevertheless,  although  it  was  invisible,  there 
was  never  in  the  world's  history  a  more  sudden,  over- 
whelming, and  all-pervading  manifestation  of  the  power 
of  the  sea  than  that  given  by  the  British  Fleet,  admirably 
seconded  by  that  of  France,  in  the  first  fortnight  of  the 
war.  The  rarity  of  properly  called  naval  incidents  might 
have  left  a  different  impression.  It  might  well  have 
seemed  that  the  Fleets  of  France  and  England  had  done 
nothing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  had  done  all  in  their 
power,  and  that  all  was  stupendous.  Those  weeks  saw 
German  maritime  commerce  paralysed  ;  British  mari- 
time commerce  fast  returning  to  normal  conditions  in 
all  the  outer  seas  of  the  world,  and  not  even  wholly 
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suspended  in  the  area  of  immediate  conflict.  Nay,  more, 
it  was  already  seeking  new  realms  to  conquer — realms 
left  derelict  by  the  collapse  of  the  maritime  commerce 
of  the  enemy.  That  is,  in  a  few  words,  the  long  and 
the  short  of  it.  Prize  Court  notices  of  German  and 
Austrian  merchantmen  captured  on  the  seas  or  seized 
in  our  ports  appeared  daily  in  increasing  numbers  in 
The  Times.  Side  by  side  with  them  appeared  the 
familiar  notices  of  the  regular  sailings  of  our  liners  for 
nearly  all  the  ports  of  the  outer  seas.  The  Times  pub- 
lished daily  accounts  of  the  new  avenues  of  trade,  manu- 
facture, and  transport  opened  up  by  the  collapse  of  our 
enemies'  commerce,  and  of  the  energy  and  enterprise 
with  which  our  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  sea- 
carriers  were  preparing  to  exploit  them.  How  it  stood 
with  Germany  on  the  other  hand  we  have  unimpeachable 
German  authority  to  show.  On  August  20  The  Times 
published  the  following  extract  from  the  Vorwdrts,  the 
German  Socialist  organ  : 

*If  the  British  blockade  took  place  imports  into  Germany  of 
roughly  six  thousand  million  marks  (£300,000,000)  and  exports  of 
about  eight  thousand  million  marks  (£400,000,000)  would  be  inter- 
rupted— together  with  an  oversea  trade  of  14  milliards  of  marks 
(£700,000,000).  This  is  assuming  that  Germany's  trade  relations 
with  Austria -Hungary,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Belgium,  Holland,  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  Sweden  remained  entirely  uninfluenced  by  the 
war — an  assumption  the  optimism  of  which  is  self-evident.  A  glance 
at  the  figures  of  the  imports  shows  the  frightful  seriousness  of  the 
situation.  What  is  the  position,  for  example,  of  the  German  textile 
industry  if  it  must  forgo  the  imports  of  oversea  cotton,  jute,  and 
wool  ?  If  it  must  forgo  the  462  millions  (£23,100,000)  of  cotton 
from  the  United  States,  the  73  millions  (£3,650,000)  of  cotton  from 
Egypt,  the  58  millions  (£2,900,000)  of  cotton  from  British  India,  the 
100  millions  (£5,000,000)  of  jute  from  the  same  countries,  and  further 
the  121  millions  (£6,050,000)  of  merino  wool  from  Australia,  and  the 

23  millions  (£1,150,000)  of  the  same  material  from  the  Argentine  ? 
What  could  she  do  in  the  event  of  a  war  of  longer  duration  without 
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these  raw  materials  which  in  one  year  amount  in  value  to  830  millions 
(£41,500,000)  ? 

'  It  may  also  be  mentioned,'  said  the  Vorwarts,  '  that  Germany 
received  in  1913  alone  from  the  United  States  about  300  millions 
(£15,000,000)  of  copper,  and  further  that  the  petroleum  import  would 
be  as  good  as  completely  shut  down.  The  German  leather  industry 
is  largely  dependent  on  imports  of  hides  from  oversea.  The  Argentine 
alone  sent  71  millions  (£3,550,000)  worth  of  hides.  Agriculture  would 
be  sensibly  injured  by  the  interruption  of  the  exports  of  Chilean 
saltpetre  from  Chile,  which  in  1913  were  of  the  value  of  not  less 
than  131  millions  (£6,550,000).  The  significance  of  an  effective 
blockade  of  German  foodstuffs  is  to  be  seen  in  the  following  few 
figures  :  The  value  in  marks  of  wheat  from  the  United  States  is 
165  millions  (£8,250,000),  from  Russia  81  millions  (£4,050,000),  from 
Canada  51  millions  (£2,550,000),  from  the  Argentine  75  millions 
(£3,750,000) — 372  millions  (£18,600,000)  from  these  four  countries. 
There  will  also  be  a  discontinuance  of  the  importation  from  Russia 
of  the  following  foodstuffs  :  Eggs  worth  80  millions  (£4,000,000), 
milk  and  butter  63  millions  (£3,150,000),  hay  32  millions  (£1,600,000), 
lard  from  the  United  States  worth  112  millions  (£5,600,000),  rice  from 
British  India  worth  46  millions  (£2,300,000),  and  coffee  from  Brazil 
worth  151  millions  (£7,550,000)  should  be  added  to  the  foregoing. 
No  one  who  contemplates  without  prejudice,'  said  the  Vorwcirts, 
*  these  few  facts,  to  which  many  others  could  be  added,  will  be  able 
lightly  to  estimate  the  economic  consequences  of  a  war  of  long 
duration.' 

'  If  the  British  blockade  took  place,'  said  the  Vor- 
wdrts,  and  it  dwelt  on  the  consequences  of  a  war  of  long 
duration.  The  British  blockade  was  actually  taking 
place  at  the  moment  these  words  were  written,  though 
it  was  not  called  by  that  name  for  reasons  which  need 
not  here  be  examined.  Acting  together  with  the  hostility 
of  Russia,  which  closed  the  whole  of  the  Russian  frontier 
of  Germany  to  the  transit  of  merchandise  either  way, 
the  control  of  sea  communications  established  by  the 
fleets  of  England  and  France  had  already  secured  the 
first-fruits  of  those  consequences  of  a  war  of  long  dura- 
tion on  which  the  Vorwdrts  dwelt  with  such  pathetic 
significance.  Those  consequences  were  bound  to  be 
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continuous  and  cumulative  so  long  as  the  control  of 
sea  communications  remained  unrelaxed.  The  menace 
of  the  few  German  cruisers  which  were  still  at  large  was 
already  abated.  Already  its  bite  had  been  found  to  be 
far  less  formidable  than  its  bark.  War  premiums  on 
British  ships  at  sea  were  falling  fast.  German  maritime 
commerce  was  uninsurable,  and  in  fact  there  was  none 
to  insure.  Its  remains  were  stranded  and  derelict  in 
many  a  neutral  port.  One  of  the  greatest  dangers,  in 
the  opinion  of  some  eminent  authorities  the  most  serious 
danger,  that  this  country  had  to  guard  against  in  war 
was  already  averted,  and  would  remain  so  as  long  as 
the  control  England  had  established  over  her  sea  com- 
munications continued  to  be  effective.  This  was  the 
first  result  of  our  naval  preparations,  the  first  great 
manifestation  of  sea  power. 

'But  there  was  a  second  result  far  more  dramatic 
than  the  first,  and  not  less  significant  in  its  implications, 
nor  in  its  concrete  manifestation  of  the  overwhelming 
power  of  the  sea.  The  whole  of  the  Expeditionary  Force, 
with  all  its  manifold  equipment  for  taking  and  keeping 
the  field,  had  been  silently,  secretly,  swiftly,  and  safely 
transported  to  the  Continent  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
man,  and  without  the  slightest  show  of  opposition  from 
the  Power  which  thought  itself  strong  enough  to  chal- 
lenge the  unaggressive  mistress  of  the  seas.  '  Germany,' 
says  the  Preamble  to  the  Navy  Law  of  1900,  '  must 
possess  a  battle  fleet  of  such  strength  that  even  for  the 
most  powerful  naval  adversary  a  war  would  involve  such 
risks  as  to  make  that  Power's  own  supremacy  doubtful.' 
Such  a  war  had  now  been  forced  upon  England,  and 
one  of  its  first  accomplished  results  had  been  the  entirely 
successful  completion  of  an  operation  which,  if  the  enemy 
had  deemed  our  naval  supremacy  even  so  much  as 
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doubtful,  he  might  have  been  expected  to  put  forth  his 
uttermost  efforts  to  impeach.  That  Germany  declined 
the  challenge  was  a  proof  even  more  striking  of  the  power 
of  superior  force  at  sea  than  the  action  of  the  British 
Navy  upon  the  trade  routes  of  the  world.' 

This  was  published  on  September  1,  and  was  no 
doubt  written  some  days  earlier.  Although  the  out- 
lying German  cruisers  have  not  yet  been  accounted 
for,  and  although  the  depredations  of  the  Emden  have 
sorely  tried  the  nerves  of  the  critics  and  the  grumblers, 
yet  if  a  similar  survey  of  the  situation  were  to  be  made 
again  to-day,  it  would  have  to  be  still  more  encouraging 
and  even  astounding  in  spite  of  the  deplorable  loss  of 
the  three  Cressys. 

We  know  now  not  only  that  our  Expeditionary  Force 
crossed  the  seas  in  absolute  safety,  but  that  a  con- 
tinuous stream  of  reinforcements  and  supplies  has 
reached  them  from  day  to  day  without  the  slightest 
interruption.  We  know  that  a  command  of  the  sea 
simultaneously  established  by  the  Allied  Fleets  in  the 
Mediterranean  not  only  has  enabled  the  French  troops 
in  Africa  to  be  transported  in  equal  safety  to  the  seat 
of  war,  but  has  also  secured  a  like  immunity  for  our 
own  contingents  coming  from  India.  Think  what  all 
this  means.  Think  of  the  transcendent  advantage 
Germany  might  have  gained  had  she  felt  herself  strong 
enough  to  assail  and  compromise  our  command  of  the 
sea  while  our  Expeditionary  Force  was  in  transit.  It 
would  have  been  a  desperate  enterprise  no  doubt,  but 
still  it  was  an  opportunity  never  likely  to  recur.  The 
British  Fleet  would  have  troubled  her  no  more,  for 
she  must  have  defeated  and  shattered  it  before  she 
could  have  got  at  the  Expeditionary  Force  at  all.  If 
she  could  not  face  it  then,  when  it  was  engaged  and 
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in  some  measure  preoccupied  in  the  paramount  task 
of  safeguarding  the  Expeditionary  Force  from  molesta- 
tion in  transit,  will  she  ever  dare  to  face  it  at  all  ? 
Anyhow,  if  our  command  of  the  sea  could  have  been 
overthrown  at  that  juncture,  the  Expeditionary  Force 
must  have  been  destroyed  in  its  turn,  and  sooner  or 
later  our  maritime  commerce  must  have  shared  its 
fate.  The  fortunes  of  war  in  Belgium  and  France,  bad 
enough  as  they  were  at  the  outset,  must  have  been 
gravely  worsened  in  proportion  to  the  strength  and 
valour  of  the  English  contingent,  and  Germany  by 
a  single  coup  might  perhaps  have  grasped  the  coveted 
sceptre  of  a  world-wide  dominion. 

All  this  and  much  more  the  Allied  Fleets  have  done, 
and  yet  there  are  smatterers  and  grumblers  who  insist 
that  our  own  fleet  has  done  nothing,  except  lose  a  few 
cruisers,  and  allow  a  few  German  cruisers  to  capture 
less  than  a  score  of  British  merchant-vessels  in  the 
outer  seas.  Away  with  such  craven,  vain,  impatient, 
and  ignorant  imaginings  !  Let  us  lift  our  eyes  above 
these  really  trivial  happenings  and  survey  the  whole 
situation  from  the  height  of  its  true  significance.  Above 
all  let  all  our  sympathies  and  all  our  confidence  go  to  the 
British  fleets,  squadrons,  and  flotillas  which  are  keeping 
watch  and  ward  on  the  seas  in  circumstances  as  trying 
as  seamen  have  ever  had  to  encounter  and  surmount. 
It  may  indeed  be  the  deliberate  policy  of  Germany  to 
take  full  advantage  of  these  trying  circumstances  in 
the  hope  of  wearing  our  seamen  down  by  the  acute 
and  almost  agonizing  tension  of  a  prolonged  period  of 
suspense  and  comparative  inactivity,  combined  with 
a  vigilance  never  for  a  moment  to  be  relaxed.  Let  no 
one  underrate  the  force  of  this  psychological  calcula- 
tion. No  one  will  underrate  it  who  has  ever  witnessed, 
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as  I  have,  the  effects  of  a  similar  tension,  albeit  infinitely 
less  acute,  during  the  mimic  warfare  of  naval  manoeuvres. 
But  the  psychological  calculation,  astute  though  it 
be,  is  not  irrefragable.  It  has  its  counterpoise  for  the 
harbour-sheltered  fleet  in  the  divorce  of  the  latter 
from  the  real  business  of  the  sea — in  the  dull  monotonous 
round  of  routine  duties  listlessly  carried  on,  because 
they  have  none  of  the  actuality  even  of  peace-exercises 
at  sea,  and  none  of  the  uplifting  of  the  spirit  which  the 
confident  hope  of  conflict  with  the  enemy  engenders 
and  sustains.  The  story  of  the  old  wars  tells  us  that 
the  sea -nurtured  fleet  was  always  in  better  fettle  for 
fighting  than  the  harbour-sheltered  fleet,  and  though 
many  things  have  changed  since  Nelson  and  his  comrades 
bore  the  strain  and  weathered  it — bore  it  and  weathered 
it  for  months  and  even  years  at  a  stretch — there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  the  children  of  Nelson  will  prove 
less  stout  in  endurance  than  their  sires.  The  strain  is 
undoubtedly  far  more  intense  in  these  days,  but  it  is 
certain  to  be  far  less  prolonged.  Meanwhile,  the  British 
seaman's  strength  lies  in  the  consciousness  of  his  hold 
on  the  sea,  and  the  conviction  that  its  mastery  is  his. 

This,  then,  is  the  proper  point  of  view  from  which 
to  regard  the  doings  of  the  Allied  Fleets  during  the 
present  war.  Meyo,  yap  TO  rfjs  tfoAao-o-^s  /cpai-o^  as 
Pericles  told  the  Athenians.  Great  is  the  power  of 
the  sea.  Nor  has  the  moral  of  this  pregnant  saying 
ever  been  better  pointed  than  by  Admiral  Mahan, 
many  years  ago,  in  those  memorable  words,  which 
might  well  seem  to  have  been  written  to  suit  the  present 
occasion  :  *  They  were  dull,  weary,  eventless  months, 
those  months  of  waiting  and  watching  of  the  big  ships 
before  the  French  arsenals.  Purposeless  they  surely 
seemed  to  many,  but  they  saved  England.  The  world 
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has  never  seen  a  more  impressive  demonstration  of  the 
influence  of  sea  power  upon  its  history.  Those  far- 
distant,  storm-beaten  ships  upon  which  the  Grand 
Army  never  looked,  stood  between  it  and  the  dominion 
of  the  world.'  The  quotation  is  almost  hackneyed 
now,  but  it  is  never  stale,  least  of  all  at  the  present 
juncture. 
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BACILLI  AND  BULLETS 

AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  OFFICERS  AND  MEN  IN 
THE  CAMPS  AT  CHURN 

I  HAVE  been  asked  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  question 
of  health  in  war-time,  that  you  may  realize  its  importance. 
Formerly  an  army  marched  on  its  belly  ;  now  it  marches 
on  its  brain.  Only  by  utilizing  existing  knowledge,  in 
all  grades  from  Commander-in-Chief  to  private,  is  the 
maximum  of  success  available.  To  put  the  largest 
number  of  the  enemy  out  of  action  with  a  minimum  of 
loss  to  his  own  men  is  the  aim  of  every  general.  While 
in  one  way  modern  war  merges  the  individual  in  a  great 
machine,  on  the  other  hand  the  intelligent  action  of 
the  unit  has  never  been  so  important  a  factor  in  making 
the  machine  work  smoothly  and  efficiently.  After  all, 
it  is  the  man  behind  the  gun  who  wins  the  victory. 

What  I  wish  to  urge  is  a  true  knowledge  of  your  foes, 
not  simply  of  the  bullets,  but  of  the  much  more  important 
enemy,  the  bacilli.  In  the  wars  of  the  world  they  have 
been  as  Saul  and  David — the  one  slaying  thousands,  the 
other  tens  of  thousands.  I  can  never  see  a  group  of 
recruits  marching  to  the  depot  without  mentally  asking 
what  percentage  of  these  fine  fellows  will  die  legitimate 
and  honourable  deaths  from  wounds,  what  percentage 
will  perish  miserably  from  neglect  of  ordinary  sanitary 
precautions  ?  It  is  bitter  enough  to  lose  thousands  of 
the  best  of  our  young  men  in  a  hideous  war,  but  it  adds 
terribly  to  the  tragedy  to  think  that  more  than  one-half 
of  the  losses  may  be  due  to  preventable  disease.  Typhus 
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fever,  malaria,  cholera,  enteric,  and  dysentery  have  won 
more  victories  than  powder  and  shot.  Some  of  the 
diseases  I  mention  need  no  longer  be  dreaded.  Typhus 
and  malaria,  which  one  hundred  years  ago  routed  a 
great  English  army  in  the  Walcheren  expedition  against 
Antwerp,  are  no  longer  formidable  foes.  But  enough 
remain,  as  we  found  by  sad  experience  in  South  Africa. 
Of  the  22,000  lives  lost  in  that  war — can  you  believe  it  ? 
— the  bullets  accounted  for  only  8,000,  the  bacilli  for 
14,000  !  In  the  long  arduous  campaign  before  us  more 
men  will  go  into  the  field  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  the  Empire.  Before  it  is  too  late,  let  us  take  every 
possible  precaution  to  guard  against  a  repetition  of  such 
disasters.  I  am  here  to  warn  you  soldiers  against 
enemies  more  subtle,  more  dangerous,  and  more  fatal 
than  the  Germans,  enemies  against  which  no  successful 
battle  can  be  fought  without  your  intelligent  co-opera- 
tion. So  far  the  world  has  only  seen  one  great  war 
waged  with  the  weapons  of  science  against  these  foes. 
Our  allies  the  Japanese  went  into  the  Russian  campaign 
prepared  as  fully  against  bacilli  as  against  bullets,  with 
the  result  that  the  percentage  of  deaths  from  disease 
was  the  lowest  that  has  ever  been  attained  in  a  great 
war.  Which  lesson  shall  we  learn  ?  Which  example 
shall  we  follow,  Japan,  or  South  Africa  with  its  sad 
memories  ? 

We  are  not  likely  to  have  to  fight  three  of  the  greatest 
of  former  scourges,  typhus,  malaria,  and  cholera,  though 
the  possibility  of  the  last  has  to  be  considered.  But 
there  remain  dysentery,  pneumonia,  and  enteric,  against 
two  of  which  we  should  be  able  to  bring  to  bear  success- 
fully resources  of  modern  science. 

Dysentery,  an  inflammation  of  the  large  bowel,  has 
been  for  centuries  one  of  the  most  terrible  of  camp 
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diseases,  killing  thousands,  and,  in  its  prolonged  damage 
to  health,  one  of  the  most  fatal  of  foes  to  armies.  So 
far  as  we  know,  it  is  conveyed  by  water,  and  only  by 
carrying  out  strictly,  under  all  circumstances,  the 
directions  about  boiling  water  can  it  be  prevented.  It 
is  a  disease  which,  even  under  the  best  of  circumstances, 
cannot  always  be  prevented  ;  but  with  care  the  incidence 
should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  there  should  never 
again  be  widespread  outbreaks  in  the  camps  themselves. 

Pneumonia  is  a  much  more  difficult  disease  to  prevent. 
Many  of  us,  unfortunately,  carry  the  germ  with  us.  In 
these  bright  days  all  goes  well  in  a  holiday  camp  like  this ; 
but  when  the  cold  and  the  rain  come,  and  the  long 
marches,  the  resisting  forces  of  the  body  are  lowered, 
the  enemy,  always  on  the  watch,  overpowers  the  guards, 
rushes  the  defences,  and  attacks  the  lungs.  Be  careful 
not  to  neglect  coughs  and  colds.  A  man  in  good  con- 
dition should  be  able  to  withstand  the  wettings  and 
exposures  that  lower  the  system,  but  in  a  winter  cam- 
paign pneumonia  causes  a  large  amount  of  sickness  and 
is  one  of  the  serious  enemies  of  the  soldier. 

Above  all  others  one  disease  has  proved  most  fatal  in 
modern  warfare — enteric,  or  typhoid  fever.  Over  and 
over  again  it  has  killed  thousands  before  they  ever 
reached  the  fighting  line.  The  United  States  troops 
had  a  terrible  experience  in  the  Spanish -American  War. 
In  six  months,  between  June  and  November,  inclusive, 
among  107,973  officers  and  men  in  92  volunteer  regiments, 
20,738,  practically  one-fifth  of  the  entire  number,  had 
typhoid  fever,  and  1,580  died.  Fortunately,  in  this 
country  typhoid  fever  is  not  prevalent  in  the  districts 
in  which  camps  are  placed.  The  danger  is  chiefly  from 
persons  who  have  already  had  the  disease  and  who  carry 
the  germs  in  their  intestines,  harmless  messmates  in 
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them,  but  capable  of  infecting  barracks  or  camps.  You 
can  easily  understand  how  flies  lighting  on  the  discharges 
of  such  typhoid  carriers  could  convey  the  germs  far  and 
wide.  It  was  in  this  way  probably,  and  by  dust,  that 
the  bacilli  were  so  fatal  in  South  Africa.  Take  to  heart 
these  figures  :  there  were  57,684  cases  of  typhoid  fever, 
of  which  19,454  were  invalided,  and  8,022  died.  More 
died  from  the  bacilli  of  this  disease  than  from  the  bullets 
of  the  Boers.  Do  let  this  terrible  record  impress  upon 
you  the  importance  of  carrying  out  with  religious  care 
the  sanitary  regulations. 

One  great  advance  in  connexion  with  typhoid  fever 
has  been  made  of  late  years,  and  of  this  I  am  come 
specially  to  ask  you  to  take  advantage.  An.  attack  of 
an  infectious  disease  so  alters  the  body  that  it  is  no  longer 
susceptible  to  another  attack  of  the  same  disease  ;  once 
a  person  has  had  scarlet  fever,  small -pox,  or  chicken-pox, 
he  is  not  likely  to  have  a  second  attack.  He  is  immune, 
or  has  what  is  called  immunity.  When  you  expose  a  solu- 
tion of  sugar  to  the  air,  or  if  you  add  to  it  a  pinch  of  yeast, 
a  process  goes  on  which  we  call  fermentation,  accom- 
panied by  a  growth  of  little  germs  of  the  yeast  in  the  fluid, 
and  by  an  increase  in  temperature  (in  fact  the  solution 
has  a  fever),  and  the  composition  of  the  fluid  alters,  so 
much  so  that  you  can  inoculate  it  afterwards  again  and 
again  with  the  same  germ,  but  no  further  change  takes 
place.  Now  this  is  what  happens  to  us  when  bacilli 
make  a  successful  entry  into  our  bodies.  They  over- 
come the  forces  that  naturally  protect  the  system,  and 
grow  just  as  the  yeast  does  in  the  sugar  solution  ;  but 
the  body  puts  up  a  strong  fight,  all  sorts  of  anti-bodies 
are  formed  in  the  blood,  and  if  recovery  takes  place, 
the  patient  afterwards  has  immunity,  for  a  time  at  least, 
from  subsequent  attacks.  The  body  has  mobilized  its 
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forces,  and  is  safe  for  a  few  years  at  least  against  that 
disease.     It  was  an  Englishman,  Jenner,  in  1798,  who 
found  that  it  was  possible  to  confer  this  immunity  by 
giving  a  person  a  mild  attack  of  a  disease,  or  of  one  very 
like  it.     Against  small-pox  all  of  you  have  been  vacci- 
nated— a  harmless,  safe/and  effective  measure.     Let  me 
give  you  a  war  illustration.    General  Wood  of  the  United 
States  Army  told  me  that,  when  he  was  at  Santiago, 
reports  came  that  in  villages  not  far  distant  small-pox 
was  raging  and  the  people  without  help  of  any  kind. 
He  called  for  volunteers,  all  men  who  showed  scars  of 
satisfactory  vaccination.     Groups  of  these  soldiers  went 
into  the  villages,  took  care  of  the  small-pox  patients, 
cleaned  up  the  houses,  stayed  there  until  the  epidemic 
was  over,  and  not  one  of  them  took  the  disease.     Had 
not  those  men  been  vaccinated,  at  least  99  per  cent,  of 
them  would  have  taken  small -pox.     Now  what  I  wish 
to  ask  you  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  knowledge  that 
the  human  body  can  be  protected  by  vaccination  against 
typhoid  fever.     Discovered  through  the  researches  of 
Sir  Almroth  Wright,  this  measure  has  been  introduced 
successfully  into  our  own  regular  army,  into  the  armies 
of  France,   the  United  States,   Japan,  and  Germany. 
I  told  you  a  few  minutes  ago  about  the  appalling  inci- 
dence of  typhoid  fever  in  the  volunteer  troops  in  America 
during    the    Spanish- American    War.      That    resulted 
largely  from   the   wide   prevalence   of   the   disease  in 
country  districts,  so  that  the  camps  became  infected  ; 
and  we  did  not  then  know  the  importance  of  the  fly  as 
a  carrier,  and  other  points  of  great  moment.     But  in  the 
regular  army  in  the  United  States,  in  which  inoculation 
has  been  practised  now  for  several  years,  the  number 
of  cases  has  fallen  from  3-53  per  thousand  men  to 
practically  nil.     In  a  strength  of  90,646  there  were  in 
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1913  only  three  cases  of  typhoid  fever.  In  France  the 
enteric  rate  among  the  unvaccinated  was  168-44  per 
thousand,  and  among  the  vaccinated  -18  per  thousand. 
In  India,  where  the  disease  has  been  very  prevalent,  the 
success  of  the  measure  has  been  remarkable.  In  the 
United  States,  and  in  France,  and  in  some  other  countries 
this  vaccination  against  the  disease  is  compulsory.  It 
is  not  a  serious  procedure  ;  you  may  feel  badly  for 
twenty -four  hours,  and  the  site  of  inoculation  will  be 
tender,  but  I  hope  I  have  said  enough  to  convince  you 
that,  in  the  interests  of  the  cause,  you  should  gladly 
put  up  with  this  temporary  inconvenience.  If  the 
lessons  of  past  experience  count,  any  expeditionary 
force  on  the  Continent  has  much  more  to  fear  from  the 
bacillus  of  typhoid  fever  than  from  bullets  and  bayonets. 
Think  again  of  South  Africa  with  its  57,000  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  !  With  a  million  of  men  in  the  field,  their 
efficiency  will  be  increased  one-third  if  we  can  prevent 
enteric.  It  can  be  prevented,  it  must  be  prevented  ;  but 
meanwhile  the  decision  is  in  your  hands,  and  I  know  it 
will  be  in  favour  of  your  King  and  Country. 
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